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BUBBLES FROM THE HOOGALY. 


By E. C. HaMtey. 


HERE was a famine in the land. Over one extended region 
in the south of India the rains had been largely deficient ; and 
slowly gathering volume, there began to swell intoa mighty voice that 
great prayer for help from those in power, which nearly four thousand 
years ago was heard in the land of Egypt, when the people cried to 
Pharaoh for bread. But to the European rulers of India it is not 
given to dream prophetic visions foreshowing in striking allegory the 
things that will shortly be brought to pass, or if that gift is in them, 
perhaps other notable ones which they are known to possess have 
rendered it inoperative. They are not made aware of these calamities 
very long before they take place, yet on the other hand, when the 
trouble is on them, they usually display in dealing with it a resolution 
and energy which may be as beneficial to their subjects as the faculty 
of second sight, and possibly, let us suppose, are bestowed on them 
in its stead. . Nor have they as a rule been entirely without fore- 
knowledge either—such knowledge of the future, that is, as comes 
out of a knowledge of the past. For are not the years of plenty taxed 
to supply that much debated famine surplus, that reserve of money or 
money’s worth, which corresponds to Joseph’s granaries, and which, to 
provide against the day of necessity, is laid by with so much regularity 
every year—always of course excepting those years when it is con- 
venient to spend the money otherwise ? 

In Europe also famines used to play occasional havoc, as Ireland 
is the sad witness. But nowadays, though the scarcity which of old 
thinned out the poor and needy of a whole generation still recurs at 
intervals, we only read without too deep emotion that the crops in 
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such and such a district have failed. Weare not unnaturally hard- 
hearted, but we rest tranquil in the knowledge that the extremity of 
distress will be prevented, for the failure is not universal, and supplies 
from regions however remote can soon be made available in any given 
place. Our complex and ample means of communication render this 
certain, and relief, whether transmitted by benevolent governments 
or purchased out of the savings of the sufferers themselves, is easily 
brought within reach of those in need without any appreciable diffi- 
culty having to be met in the way of its distribution. But in India, 
those railways of which we-hear a good deal, though they strike 
through huge tracts, and cover miles which, when numbered, give 
imposing figures, form nothing of that network of lines which with 
larger or smaller meshes stands out so prominently on the maps of 
most parts of Europe. Trains roll from sea to sea, but over the vast 
areas between or beyond the main lines there are no intersecting 
branches, no systems of veins spreading away from the great arteries, 
and if in these neglected regions the influence of railways is in any 
way apparent, it is of the subtle kind insensibly and slowly 
modifying the conditions of life. Ordinary roads, moreover, are not 
unduly plentiful, nor does the bullock cart—the sole vehicle that 
traverses them—move with much expedition. Under such circum- 
stances trade must always have difficulty in discharging its principal 
function, which we are told is that of placing commodities where they 
are wanted. And if on ordinary occasions this is the case, it is easy 
to figure what occurs in emergencies when the importance of saving 
time is supreme. To bring food into a famished country is compara- 
tively easy—to make it available to those that are ready to perish is 
another matter. Have not men been found starved to death within 
a day’s journey of abundance? 

It is not then to be wondered at if governments both local and 
central were said to be anxious—anxious in the first place for that 
complete information which should supply the means of judging 
whether the degree of actual want would render external help 
necessary to the affected districts, and secondly, anxious for the 
development of a system that could make distribution, when required, 
fairly perfect, meeting the special difficulties due to differences of races 
and physical conditions of the country they inhabited. 

It was not so far certain that the calamity was of the really severe 
type—reports from different localities, coloured perhaps by personal 
sympathies or antipathies in the reporter, agreed in little beyond 
the fact that crops were undoubtedly scanty; there was still room 
to hope for inteiligence comparatively reassuring ; but with the 
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shadow of possible famine lying over the land all other public matters 
were obscured, the entire attention of responsible officials being sup- 
posed to be fixed upon the south. Members of the Supreme Govern- 
ment in Calcutta were spoken of as displaying a deportment even more 
reserved and inscrutable than customary, and though such an idea 
was necessarily without foundation, since the maximum of mystery 
had long before been adopted in daily use, still the very suggestion 
proves what inordinate weight the burden of the situation was pre- 
sumed to lay upon official minds, Visitors from Europe, their 
imaginations stirred by harrowing newspaper articles and telegrams, 
regarded with respectful compassion these sorely tried men, too deeply 
concerned for the sorrows of their dark-skinned brethren to be able 
for any interval to divest themselves of the incubus of anxiety. 
Mrs. Cudlip, who had come out to spend the cold weather in Calcutta, 
as she cantered in the morning round the track on the race-course, 
looked with very genuine sympathy upon a little party of two 
secretaries to Government and a member of council, who, walking 
their horses on the ring, were with sedate but not inanimate gestures 
engaged in close discussion. It was only as she passed them a second 
time at a slower pace, and heard the member of council bewail in 
indignant terms a “ further fall in the d—d rupee,” that she realised 
how the care sitting behind the horseman is not necessarily of a 
public nature. 

It was a relief to find, a few minutes later, when she was joined by 
Mr. Henry Merivale, a somewhat prominent young merchant, that a 
non-official mind even at times of recreation could be occupied with 
the afflictions of others. Mr. Merivale talked constantly about the 
famine, and when she mentioned having overheard a remark of a 
high official, showed considerable concern to ascertain what it was. 
In particular he was anxious to learn whether Government intended 
to send any assistance to the distressed population, and Mrs, Cudlip 
thought he had never appeared in a finer light to her than now, when 
he inveighed against the supineness of authority in not more readily 
coming to the aid of starving ryots. “If one could only know for a 
fact that they intended to buy rice or any other grain!” he said, with 
something like passion trembling in his voice. “Are these poor 
wretches to be allowed to starve? What wouldn’t I give to know 
that the Government had decided to do something ?” 

His tone brought to her mind certain rather ill-natured remarks 
she had heard about this young man’s keenness in business matters. 
How little, it turned out, those who charged him with making efforts 


unduly strenuous and engrossing to achieve mercantile success, had 
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grasped what his nature in reality was! What a nobly sympathetic 
character lay concealed under a manner which when important 
practical questions had to be settled perhaps appeared unusually 
earnest ! But then men ought to be in earnest in dealing with the 
work they gave their lives to. Possibly, no doubt, Merivale’s com- 
mercial competitors, had they heard him speak, might have conceived 
that his intensity of feeling was connected less intimately with his 
famishing fellow subjects than with that enhancement in the price of 
grain which would certainly ensue if the Government entered the 
market as a buyer. To them it might have occurred that his anxiety 
for definite information was only another form of an anxiety to assist 
efforts to relieve distress by purchasing beforehand all available 
supplies—a kindly step by which benign rulers in similar cases have 
occasionally found their proceedings much simplified, and by which 
the philanthropic speculator possessed of timely knowledge has been 
enabled to advance his price with a comfortable sense of security as 
to the result. But if Merivale’s rivals would perhaps have entertained 
such ideas as these, allowance must be made for commercial jealousy. 
As for Mrs. Cudlip, her eyes grew a little dim and her colour a little 
higher as she listened to him speaking. 

“ Isn’t there anyone who knows?” she asked. 

“ Oh yes, probably,” he answered. “I dare say some decision is 
taken, but they make a secret of it, you know. They always do that.” 
Then, after a short pause, he went on, “I'll tell you who is sure to 
know—your friend Mr. Leckwith.” 

Mr. Leckwith was certainly a friend of Mrs. Cudlip’s, though she 
had only come to know him personally since her arrival in India. 
His father was rector of the village near which her husband had 
bought a small property ; and when she was left a widow, the family 
at the rectory had shown themselves to be her neighbours in that 
sense in which the man who fell among thieves near Jericho under- 
stood the word. Three years later, therefore, on her starting to spend 
the cold weather in Calcutta, it was natural that a son of the Leck- 
withs stationed there should be recommended to befriend her, and 
as he was now an under-secretary to the Supreme Government, the 
acquaintance could in several ways be of service to her. Though 
both he and his young wife would have desired to respond to his 
father’s wishes by asking Mrs. Cudlip to stay in their house, the ex- 
pected arrival of a new baby had made that impossible, but an almost 
daily visit had enabled them to become nearly as well known to each 
other as if one roof had covered all three. 

There was clearly some special significance in the way in which 
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-Merivale spoke, and Mrs. Cudlip had no doubt of what it was in- 
tended to convey. But for the moment she had no opportunity of 
pursuing the subject, for they were overtaken by that gallant officer 
Surgeon-Lieutenant Field-Marshal de Hauteville Sugg, who, actuated 
by a desire to render himself agreeable to the nice-looking widow, 
furnished her with much detailed information as to the circumstances 
under which he himself was liable to be attacked by fever, and the 
striking peculiarities of his personal experiences when he was suffer- 
ing from that complaint. 

When it was time to go home Mrs. Cudlip was accompanied to 
her door by Mr. Merivale, who, she thought, helped her to dismount 
a good deal more pleasantly than the average man ; in. the evening 
when she rode again she happened quite by accident to fall in with 
Mr. Merivale ; at the house where she dined she sat next to Mr. 
Merivale ; and during the small dance at Government House, to which 
she went after dinner, she danced five times with Mr. Merivale. 

All the world had seen for some weeks that these two people 
were drawing together. She had never concealed a liking for the 
society of this frank-mannered fellow, whom she met everywhere, 
and whose athletic proclivities showed him to be vigorous in body 
as his success in business proved him to be in affairs. She liked 
him, but she had not recognised that she looked on him with more 
than liking. But she had come to know it now; those few 
words of his about the starving natives had affected her more than 
innumerable small services and constant attentions of the sort 
that a man devotes to the woman he endeavours to please. She 
knew now that he was worth her regard, and he had it. She herself 
had been profoundly moved by the accounts of suffering, actual and 
to be expected, in the dearth-smitten provinces, yet the people she 
commonly met did not as a rule speak much on the subject, or re- 
veal more than a decent concern. But this man, who hitherto had 
kept his’thoughts to himself, proved to be stirred to the depths of his 
nature—and she loved him for it. Was this going a trifle further than 
one would expect? Perhaps. Perhaps, too, Mrs. Cudlip wasa little 
enthusiastic. For my part, I like a little enthusiasm. 

On setting out next day to pay her customary visit to Mrs. Leck- 
with, she went with the determination of inquiring if nothing could 
be told as to the intentions of the authorities concerning the famine 
in the south. Mrs. Leckwith would, of course, find out and tell her, 
for it was unjust to suppose that a Government calling itself paternal 
would deny to ardent friends of humanity so cheap a commodity as 
information. And then, when she had got the knowledge—can you 
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not fancy an imaginary scene in her mind when it was imparted to 
some one else ? 

Unfortunately, her little enterprise was not quite so simple as 
she had thought. Experience, as well as precept, renders the wife 
of the official as guarded in her admissions as the official himself. 
Mrs. Leckwith was entirely disinclined to talk on the subject, and it 
was necessary to dedicate the whole of the visit to a stranger of 
importance, who had come upon the scene a fortnight or so before, 
and who was now engaged in that persevering suction of the fore- 
finger which physiologists, I believe, attribute to a misapprehension. 

Presently the babe lifted up his voice and wept, and was softly 
consoled by the slender girl who was sitting by his side. ‘ Mosquito 
causing great botheration,” she said, in the quaint travesty of the 
English language and accent known to the Anglo-Indian as chi-chi. 
Letitia dressed like a European, and on occasions spoke of herself as 
one, but her complexion did not warrant the conclusion that any 
large proportion of her blood came from a European source. 

The class to which she belonged—the great community of 
half-castes existing in India—do not appear to be unhappy ; but is 
this appearance due only to their patience, and do the distrust and 
aversion of all the other races really mar their satisfaction in their 
lives? They are said to have grave moral defects, but the vices 
with which they are charged are chiefly those engendered by 
suspicion and the sense of their own weakness. With different 
treatment such faults might tend to disappear. But the tender- 
hearted Englishman, always ready at home to cry brothers with the 
oppressed savage or half-savage, drops much of his sentiment when, 
on crossing the Indian Ocean, he is confronted by real kinsmen 
not wholly pleasing in appearance or bearing. He leaves them 
severely alone. The brand of Cain was the stamp of his own evil- 
doing. “A touch of the tar-brush” appears to signify the ratification 
of that decree which through many generations visits upon the 
children the error of a single ancestor. 

When Mrs. Cudlip’s visit came to an end Letitia took her to the 
door, and then to the gate, and after that, seeing that it had grown 
dark, offered to walk home with her. To Mrs. Cudlip it seemed 
natural that some one should accompany her, and it seemed no less 
natural to Narain Singh, the durwan, that important person who 
spent his day in doing nothing with so much dignity at the gate. 
It was fortunate that it did seem natural to him. For between 
Narain and Letitia relations were strained—naturally they were 
strained. Had she not, doubtless in virtue of her European 
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extraction, resisted, even scornfully resisted, his demand for that 
exceedingly appropriate toll which every self-respecting durwan 
levies from native servants and others entering at his gateway? 
Unhappily, the collection of this impost depends upon an unwritten, 
not a written law. It depends upon the great law of traditional 
custom, which to a Hindoo is more binding than a statute. It 
cannot, therefore, be enforced in the ordinary way, and its infraction 
can be punished only with a moral visitation. This moral punish- 
ment with Narain usually took the form of what in the nursery and 
schoolroom we used to term tale-bearing, and had he suspected 
that Letitia was going out at such an hour without permission, it is 
to be feared that the circumstance, with many details added to 
enhance its significance, would very promptly have come to the ears 
of the domestic authorities. 

It is sad to relate that after conducting Mrs. Cudlip to her door 
Letitia did not return at once nor by the most direct way possible. 
She followed a circuitous route leading her near the club, in which 
vicinity, in a quiet street, some one was waiting with whom she had 
rather a long conversation—so long, in fact, that when she did even- 
tually return to the baby, her reception by Mrs. Leckwith was 
conspicuously wanting in cordiality. 

As to who it was that Letitia met, of course nothing can be 
known—the evening was dark, and the street where she stayed so 
long was lonely and retired. It is useless to speculate as to that. 
To pass to other things, Mr. Merivale’s face wore quite a different 
expression when Mrs. Cudlip met him that evening and let him 
gather that she had been sufficiently interested in what he had said 
to make an endeavour to obtain some information froma Mrs, 
Leckwith. 

“She is so completely taken up with the baby,” she said, 
* nothing else may be talked of. I wish I had met her husband, 
I’m sure he would have told me.” 

“ Possibly,” Merivale answered dubiously. “ But you really must 
not give yourself all this trouble. We shall all know about it 
sooner or later.” 

All his eagerness seemed to have gone. ‘Sooner or later” was 
a very lukewarm expression compared with the terms he had used 
the day before, and Mrs. Cudlip could not prevent a note of disap- 
pointment from sounding in her voice as she said : 

“T thought you were anxious to know.” 

It was a moment of some little difficulty for Merivale. By 
instinct he recognised what that tone meant, perceived by the way 
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these few words were spoken that his desire to know if help were 
to be sent to those starving thousands had touched her sympathetic 
nature, and that he was in danger now of destroying in a moment 
all the effect he had before unconsciously produced. He wanted to 
marry Mrs. Cudlip, and he knew the danger of allowing himself to 
sink in her regard. 

“ T am anxious to know,” he said ; “ but a man ought to get his 
information himself. Our friend Leckwith is a trifle uncertain in 
temper, you know. He might make himself disagreeable. I would 
rather anything in the world than that certain people should undergo 
anything unpleasant.” 

And there and then he was placed on the highest pedestal that 
existed in Mrs. Cudlip’s estimation ; and I think if he had said just 
a word or two more of a particular import, something might have been 
arranged that would have affected their joint lives in a very special 
way. But Merivale’s mind was a good deal occupied with another 
matter just then, and he let the opportunity go by. 

There was nothing singular in their thus meeting again at dinner. 
What is known as Society in an Indian town is a smail circle sub- 
divided into smaller cliques, and the same people are repeatedly 
thrown together during the season. Mr. Dyer, the host, whose 
dignity as a judge of the High Court somewhat restricted the number 
of ladies whom he could be asked to take down to dinner, found 
himself next the same woman at least twice a week. The same 
monotony in partnership was the lot of Mrs. Dyer, who, as a judge’s 
wife, fell to other judges, members of council, senior military men, 
and generally the bald-headed, not wholly to her satisfaction. For, 
although on no account would she have derogated from the rights 
of her position, there was a trifle of thirty years between her age and 
her husband’s, and it cannot be said that when choice was open to 
her she selected his contemporaries in any marked way as the 
objects of her notice. For that matter, she did not bestow much of 
it upon her husband himself, her time being much occupied by one 
of those dazzling creatures who discharged the onerous and high- 
spirited duties of aide-de-camp to the Viceroy. But lest this should 
suggest any scandalous idea of disagreements between husband and 
wife, it is but right to state that only the previous week she had been 
publicly seen driving alone with Mr. Dyer—a circumstance which 
had exercised the quidnuncs not a little. 

Mrs. Cudlip went in with Surgeon-Lieutenant Field-Marshal de 
Hauteville Sugg, who talked all the evening of himself and sundry 
hardships undergone by him in the matter of leave and excess of duties. 
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He was not more inclined to grumble than others in that depressing 
climate, but that was to him the natural way of trying to excite 
sympathy in the woman he admired. Below that face, dried and 
discoloured by twenty-five years of the Indian sun, there was a heart 
with boundless possibilities of affection, which had been stirred to 
activity by the sweet-faced woman whose manner differed so greatly 
from that of the women he usually met there. He was endeavouring, 
most likely without being very distinctly aware of it, to make 
himself of interest to her, and if the method he adopted was not 
very far-sighted it is also not very uncommon—our own affairs 
usually seem worthy of other people’s close attention. And Mrs. 
Cudlip was in no way disappointing—she condoled with him in his 
grievances, was sure he needed change, and could not conceive how 
he bore the strain of unalloyed, continuous responsibility. He was 
excited with nervous pleasure when the ladies rose to go upstairs, 
and old Dyer, leaning close to him, said : 

“ Pleasant woman, Mrs. Cudlip—and, I understand, has a good 
deal of money.” 

“D—n her money!” growled Sugg, creating in the mind of his 
host, whose experiment in matrimony had been of such doubtful 
success, an impression that the middle-aged doctor was a shrewd 
hard-headed man of the world, not likely to trouble himself at his 
time of life about the other sex. Poor fellow! it was a heart he 
wanted, not money, and he was the only man in the room who did 
not guess where her heart was given. 

The heavily-made, fat native who rolled into Merivale’s office the 
next morning as soon as anyone could be admitted to speak to the 
sahib, was Bhur Dass, the produce broker and speculator. You 
would have found difficulty in realising that this man, with teeth 
blackened by betel nut, with soiled and tumbled clothes, and old 
shoes bursting at the side, was one of the controlling forces in a 
great market. You would more easily have imagined him to be the 
keeper of one of the tiny bazaar shops, where little heaps of grain 
are exposed for sale in minute quantities, which are carried away in 
plantain leaves ; or a money-changer trading at the street corner 
with piles of coppers ranged upon his box and burying the rupees 
which he changes in the recesses of his girdle. But Bhur Dass was 
an important man in his way, too well known to find it necessary to 
be careful as to his clothes, and that heavy eye of his, where a 
network of brown veins overran the white, had a wonderful faculty of 
seeing through a bargain. 

“Salaam, sahib,” he said, lifting his hand to his forehead in the 
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perfunctory manner which is assumed by the modern native trader, 
and which has lost all semblance of respect. 

And Merivale said, * Salaam.” 

“ Any business to-day ?” 

* Not so far,” said Merivale ; and then a little conversation was 
held as to prices and supplies and general tendencies in the bazaar. 
When this was over Bhur Dass came closer, and, leaning on the desk, 
said : 

“ Has the sahib any news ?” 

Merivale knew previously that Bhur Dass had a partiality for 
garlic, and he was particularly sensible of it now. 

“ No—nothing special.” 

“The sahib is the intimate friend of many sahibs in the Govern- 
ment—they are great men. When they come to any decision about 
buying grain to send south the sahib will certainly know. Such a 
thing will not be done without the sahib’s knowledge.” Bhur Dass 
had said that every day for the last fortnight. 

Merivale shook his head. 

“If the sahib wishes to do any business he will not forget his 
poor servant ?” 

“Tf I send for you, baboo, will you come at once?” 

IT will come to your honour very, very quickly.” 

“If I don’t send for you you had better come to my house to- 
night—say ten o’clock.” 

Bhur Dass, putting his hands together, said the sahib was his 
father and mother—he was, that is, grateful in the orthodox manner, 
having a presentiment of coming favours. 

Merivale was closely occupied all day ; but he had the gift of 
application, getting through his work quickly, and the anxieties of 
business lay lightly upon him. His office was well organised, so 
that references to him on small matters were not necessary, while at 
the same time he maintained a very adequate knowledge of all that 
went on. At half-past five he locked his desk, sent for the senior 
European—an older man than himself—asked one or two questions, 
and gave a few instructions regarding current transactions. Then 
he got into a smart cart and drove to the club. There he had a 
whiskey peg, and finding the result gratifying had another, and then 
wandered into the card-room, where he played whist till it was time 
to dress for dinner. 

An hour after Merivale had left his office Mr. Leckwith rose 
wearily from his table and began to put his papers into a large 
wooden box. This box would be carried by a scarlet-coated peon, 
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which is, being interpreted, messenger, to his house, where next 
morning, at about six o’clock, Leckwith would open it, and in the 
freshness of a new day endeavour to complete some of the work 
now left unfinished. That unfinished work troubled him sadly, and 
the thought of it often descended upon him in the restless nights 
which were far too common for a man of his age. It resulted, he 
never doubted, from the duties of his post being too heavy and too 
many, and similarly he ascribed the sleepless nights to the activity 
of an overtaxed brain. But possibly if he had had a little less 
anxiety about details that were not really his concern, and if he 
could have trusted his subordinates as being likely to do their work 
as scrupulously as himself, he would have found it very possible to 
deal with the intricate questions with which it was his real duty to 
cope ; and had he smoked fewer black Trichinopoly cheroots be» 
tween six o’clock and noon he might have been less languid all the 
morning. But these things did not occur to him, and he plodded 
on with painful conscientiousness, often complaining, though resolute 
not to succumb, and firmly persuaded that he was falling a victim to 
the public service. 

He walked home in the dark across the Maidan, the level but 
otherwise beautiful park of Calcutta. That evening walk he took 
religiously every day, in the belief that a gentle stroll of a mile was 
a form of exercise calculated to safeguard his health. On coming 
in he spent the interval before dinner in his wife’s room, cheering 
her up, though whether the relation of the half-dozen official annoy- 
ances that had most fretted him during the day really contributed 
in any appreciable degree to enliven a sick-room may perhaps be 
doubted. After that he had to hurry away to change his clothes 
and be in time to receive an under-secretary in another department, 
who was coming to dine with him. Since Mrs. Leckwith’s illness 
he had neither dined out nor asked anyone to his own house, but 
she was growing better now, and, being a little apprehensive of the 
effect of these solitary meals upon his melancholy disposition, had 
urged him to do something to break the monotony. 

“Why can’t you get Mr. Brand to come in?” she had said a 
night or two before, while they were both watching Letitia as she 
washed what was now irreverently termed old baby. “He's in 
mourning, and can’t go out anywhere, and he would be glad to 
spend the evening quietly with you.” 

So Mr. Brand was coming, and arrived at two minutes to eight, 
looking very sleek and well. His grief in bereavement was clearly 
of the inward deep-seated kind ; for outwardly he showed a cheerful 
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and proper resignation to the dispensation that had removed Mrs. 
Brand from a world of temptation. ‘ Whatever is is best,” he said 
mournfully to a friend when they came back from the funeral, and 
there was no reason to doubt that in this instance he spoke from 
conviction. 

They were just going into the dining-room when Letitia came 
up and handed Leckwith a letter. As he tore it open at the dining- 
room door, he was wondering why it was brought by her and not in 
the usual way by a bearer, but as he read the few lines within he 
forgot that point. Brand, who saw the colour rise in his drawn face 
and heard him muttering angrily, imagined that some bad news had 
reached him, and forbore to ask questions. His wife was safe up- 
stairs, so that it was not well to assume that consolation would be 
effect.aal. 

But as soon as the servants had left the room, Leckwith pushed 
the letter across to him. 

“Just read that, Brand, and tell me what you think,” he said. 

This is what Brand read : 


“My dear Old Man,—I shall think it awfully kind if you will tell 
me whether the Government have come to any definite decision either 
way about sending relief to the famine districts. You know what a lot 
of difference it will make in the market when that question is settled, 
and, of course, I don’t want to be out of it when anything is going 
in my own line. Iam sure you would do me a good turn if you 
could, as I would 0 you if I got the chance ; and if you are kind 
enough to tell me anything you know I shan’t talk or play the fool. 

“‘ Yours sincerely, 
“ HENRY MERIVALE.” 


“ What arum un!” said Brand, complacently, as he refolded the 
letter and put it back into its envelope. 

“Rum un, you call him?” Leckwith cried. “How did the man 
dare to write like that to me?” It would, I think, have been a 
considerably less crime to have made the request to another member 
of the Government. The imputation that he—Herbert Leckwith— 
could betray a state secret rendered the act especially offensive. He 
called Merivale a scoundrel, a blackguard, a sneak, and many more 
unpleasing names. 

“T don’t know that it’s sneakish particularly,” Brand said, in a 
quiet deprecating way. ‘It’s a very improper question to ask, but 
he asks it openly enough. Why let yourself be upset, Leckwith ? 
You needn’t give him an answer, you know. After all, there might 
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be a fortune to a man who knew in time, and the temptation is too 
much, I suppose, for these box wallahs.” A box wallah is a pedlar, 
the name given by the blue blood of official magnates to members of 
the commercial community. Brand’s father had been a distinguished 
surveyor and house agent, and it is only fair to make allowance for 
inherited prejudice. 

“No, I need not reply, but I certainly will, and let him know 
what I think of him. His letter ought to be published and shown 
up. I only wish it could be done.” 

Brand tried to change the subject. It was unnecessary to say 
more upon the matter—it ought, he considered, to be quietly ignored. 
He was probably right, for he had a good deal of worldly wisdom. 
Leckwith had no superfluity of that commodity, yet, somehow, with 
all his blundering and rash indignation, you would probably have 
preferred to trust any interests of yours to him rather than the other. 

But Leckwith was not to be appeased, and constantly reverted to 
Merivale. ‘‘My dear old man,’ indeed!” he burst out. “What a 
slimy way of writing! He has no right to address me like that. He 
is not on those terms with me.” 

It was in vain that Brand shook his head—he meant to imply 
that Merivale was one of those who address all their male acquaint- 
ance as “ old man,” and that the use of the term in the letter had no 
special significance. But he avoided saying anything to prolong the 
discussion, and smoked his cheroot tranquilly, waiting for a chance 
to divert the conversation. 

“ The man who would write such a letter as that would do any- 
thing,” Leckwith went on. “ He’d try any trick to find out what he 
wanted. I dare say there’s some trick here. At least, he couldn’t be 
such an infernal ass as to suppose he could get any information by 
writing to me.” 

Brand shook his head again. It was quite unjust, and a little 
puerile, to make these suggestions, but protest on his part might pro- 
long Leckwith’s tedious indictment. 

“ A most dangerous man,” the latter continued. “He wormed 
out something about the budget last year, and rigged the Government 
paper market. I believe he would have made a fortune then if some 
of the native dealers had not repudiated their contracts and bolted. 
I’m devilish glad they did. Why, if we were actually going to buy 
rice, and he got wind of it, he would make a corner of the whole 
presidency, and we should pay through the nose for every grain ; and 
if he had an inkling now of the news we’ve got in, he’d sell frantically 
and ruin every dealer in the bazaar.” 
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Brand saw a chance of changing the subject. “I suppose now 
there can’t be any chance of having to send relief down,” he said, 
knocking an inch of ash into his finger glass. 

“ How could there after that telegram ?” 

The telegram that reached the Government that day was, “‘Reports 
show accounts of famine exaggerated. Can be dealt with locally.” 
Brand had seen it and was easily convinced of its entire truthfulness 
—of course the accounts were exaggerated—accounts of any sort 
that would have the result of increasing his own labours were 
exaggerated. He was beginning some scathing remarks about the 
general conduct of affairs in the Madras presidency, when he was 
interrupted by a figure at one of the open doors leading on to the 
verandah, and Mrs. Cudlip, coming in, said briskly : 

“Well, Mr. Leckwith, and who is the lady ?” 

Mrs. Cudlip’s appearance at that hour is easily explained. She 
was living at one of those establishments which form a feature of 
Calcutta life. On the continent of Europe they are called pen- 
sions, and where they exist in England are sometimes euphoniously 
referred to as private hotels. In the eastern town the older and 
more accurate term, boarding-house, remains in use. They are not 
particularly comfortable, but there, where houses are scarce and rents 
high, they are almost a necessity, and at the beginning of the colder. 
months the accommodation which they offer is eagerly competed for 
by the members of that fluctuating population which, on the return of 
hot weather, flies into other latitudes as if the town were plague- 
stricken. When she was not dining with friends, Mrs. Cudlip had 
usually no alternative after the ad @héte but to retire and spend 
the evening alone in her own rooms, but to-night she had persuaded 
herself that duty required her to go and see Mrs. Leckwith, whom 
she had had no opportunity of visiting during the day. Perhaps she 
had also remembered that Leckwith always just now dined by 
himself, and she may have reflected that if she entered the house 
through the verandah she would find him alone, and might ask a 
certain question that we know of. It occurs to you that she was 
making a good deal of that question. It would have been wiser, you 
think, to believe that the constituted authorities would judge for the 
best, that they were likely to understand the requirements of the 
situation at least as clearly as Mr. Merivale. Yes, but have you 
never been in love? Has it never seemed to you that some one else 
was better than all the rest of mankind—that the instincts and 
impulses of that person were singularly high, such as it was almost a 
duty to try to gratify? Have you never thought that you would like 
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to be the one to gratify those noble impulses? Of course you never 
have, but there are people still living who can remember when ideas 
of this kind used to be not uncommon in the young. 

She had left her servant, who walked with her, at the gate, and 
came over the tennis-lawn round the house into the verandah. 

“Well, Mr. Leckwith, and who is the lady?” she said, briskly, as 
she came in, and then, seeing Brand, felt abashed, and heartily 
wished she had gone straight upstairs. 

An introduction had to be made, and then she had to give an ex- 
planation of what brought her to the house. There was nothing in 
that explanation to make her turn scarlet ; and I fear her change of 
complexion was due to a conviction which suddenly seized her that 
these two men had been at once struck by her entering through the 
verandah, and that their active intelligences setting to work had 
seen through the whole of her motives, and divined everything that 
had passed through her mind. She made sure that every little 
feeling in her heart was being carefully scanned. That, of course, 
was due to a consciousness on her part of guilt—the great guilt of 
being in love. What Brand was really thinking of was her ankle, 
wondering if its neatness was natural or due to the boot; while 
Leckwith was inwardly arguing that politeness did not require him to 
sacrifice his cheroot. 

Of course, as things had turned out, she could gain no information 
from Leckwith, and was moving to the door with a view to going to 
Mrs. Leckwith’s room, when she remembered her first question. 

“Who was the lady, Mr. Leckwith ?” 

* No, you mistake, there has been nolady. We two dined together.” 

* But I saw her.” 

* Where ?” 

“In the verandah—over there.” 

“Tt must have been the ayah going home.” 

“No, it was a European in a hat. I saw her distinctly.” 

Tt must have been a ghost, Mrs. Cudlip.” 

But,” said Brand, “haven’t you a maid more or less European? 
Couldn’t it be she?” 

“Yes, but she wouldn’t leave my wife in the evening, for the 
ayah has gone away now, too. Besides, what would she be doing 
in the verandah while we were at dinner ?” 

But as he spoke his expression changed a little. He remembered 
that it was Letitia who had given him Merivale’s note, and now, 
while that note had been discussed, it seemed she had been within 
earshot, 
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He called a bearer, somewhat excitedly, and sent for Narain 
Singh, who presently came in, twisting round his shoulders the long 
roll of red stuff that seems to complete the uniform of a durwan. 
He salaamed profoundly. 

“ Durwan,” Leckwith said, “has anyone gone out of the gate ?” 

The nurse had gone, he said. Letitia’s official name among the 
servants was nurse. 

“Do you know what for ?” 

“She said she had a note from the memsahib,” said Narain, 
pleased to be able to impute a possible misstatement. 

Leckwith turned to Mrs. Cudlip. “ As if my wife would send a 
note by that girl, especially at night!” he said, forgetting that Mrs. 
Cudlip had not understood one word of what had passed. Then 
he said to the durwan again, “ Did any letter come for me before 
dinner ?” 

** None, sahib.” 

** You're quite sure ?” 

“His honour knows I speak the truth. No messenger came to 
the gate with any note.” 

“ Brand,” said Leckwith, with an exultant look, “do you see 
what has happened? I told you that fellow was prepared to play 
any trick, and I knew he was too shrewd to fancy he could get any 
information out of me. He’s bought over this half-caste girl. They 
knew we were dining together. The note coming just as we sat 
down was the lure to make us talk, and that mongrel creature was to 
listen to what we said.” 

“What on earth has happened?” said Mrs. Cudlip, who,-not 
unnaturally, was completely mystified. 

“Why, a man, who is received here as a gentleman, has hon 
trying to find out a Government secret, with a view to lining his own 
pocket by it. What is more, unfortunately, he has done it, and that 
by the dirtiest dodge human being ever conceived.” Leckwith was 
too much excited to choose his terms. 

“What a shocking thing !” Mrs. Cudlip said. 

It seemed to her quite appalling. One reads of such occurrences, 
but to find them actually taking place within her own knowledge was 
a genuine pain to her. It was by quite a natural transition that her 
mind drew in bold lines a contrast to this cunning schemer whom 
greed put upon underhand devices. How worthily some one else 
seemed to show now—some one else who also wanted information 
on a subject for inscrutable reasons kept a secret by the Government- 
But he wanted to know only to quiet a noble anxiety for a famished 
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race whom he thought neglected. His mind was so high-pitched 
that he preferred foregoing his desire to allowing his friend to incur 
by inquiring the risk of the small unpleasantness‘of a denial. 

“Tt would be only right to make the whole thing public, and 
show the man Merivale up.” Leckwith said that, and said it with a 
stamp of the foot. 

“ What for? What do you mean?” said Mrs. Cudlip. 

“ What for?” said Leckwith, half forgetting that he was speaking 
toalady. “I’ve been telling you what for, Mrs. Cudlip. That’s the 
man !” 

“ No, no !” said she, with a ring in her voice. “You're wrong— 
you are, indeed. There is something, I know, that™Mr. Merivale 
wants to learn, but it isn’t to make anything of it—it couldn’t be, 
I know ; he told me.” 

“Doesn’t he want to make anything out of it? Look here!” 
Leckwith said, holding the letter out to her. Brand tried to inter- 
pose. In a minute he had seen the situation, and would have saved 
her froma shock. But Leckwith, if he had ever heard Mrs. Cudlip’s 
name coupled with Merivale’s, was too excited now to remember the 
fact—too proud of his own penetration to let doubt remain as to 
his discovery. Putting by Brand’s arm, he held out the letter. 

And Mrs. Cudlip read it. 

As for Merivale himself, he certainly stood to make something very 
considerable. The unofficial accounts of the famine had continued 
to be very distressing, and the price of all the commoner sorts of food 
stuffs had been slowly rising from the anticipation that Government 
could not long postpone the sending of relief. The same thing had 
happened with regard to the’means of carriage, the cost of freight 
having persistently advanced. If grain were sent to the south from 
Bengal it must go by water, and as requirements would not then admit 
of delay, the Government would be easily compelled to pay whatever 
was demanded. No doubt, this raising of prices was effected simply 
as a speculation, existing uncertainty as to the ultimate action of 
Government rendering it dangerous to carry matters to an extreme. 
Still, it was substantial, and ample margin remained for an operator 
to work to excellent advantage if he were prepared to deal in large 
quantities, and always supposing that his insight—that is, his informa- 
tion—could be relied on. And Merivale had no doubt that his 
information would be entirely trustworthy. Letitia, whom he had 
somehow got hold of, had shown faculties eminently suited for 
procuring it. He had at one time thought that he could discover 
what he wished to know by the aid of Mrs. Cudlip, but the need of 
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despatch was urgent, and Letitia would go to work more promptly, 
and the results of her endeavours would probably be more definite. 
Her methods, you see, were exceedingly practical. It was she 
who had devised the plan that had been carried through, for Merivale, 
though quite ready to pay for anything she could discover, would 
have shrunk from actually suggesting a trick to entrap a man whom 
he called his friend. To profit by a snare was one thing, to lay it 
himself was another—and Letitia’s quick wits soon realised this. 
Knowing that the two secretaries would dine together, she perceived 
that as soon as the servants, who are always credited with under- 
standing some English, had left them, they would have no reason 
for reserve, and the only difficulty was to insure their talking on the 
right topic. ‘ Master will write one letter to Mr. Leckwith,” she said ; 
and Merivale, asking no questions as to how it would be used, wrote 
it, leaving her to do the rest. In that climate, except during perhaps 
two weeks in the year, there is never any disposition to keep rooms 
closed at evening—the windows folding like doors stand always open 
—and Letitia knew where she could post herself so as to hear all 
that passed. It was almost impossible that the two men in discussing 
the letter could fail to give some indication of the course to be 
pursued. As a matter of fact, everything came out precisely as she 
designed—the intentions of the Government were made abundantly 
clear ; she had heard all she wanted to know, and, far too much 
occupied by her success to notice Mrs. Cudlip entering the other end 
of the verandah, had run off to impart her information. 

But she did not go straight to Merivale. There was some one 
else who, she intended, should have the first opportunity of profiting 
by her ingenuity. 

In a different direction, on the border of the Maidan, a sallow 
youth was standing under a cotton tree waiting for her. He had 
been there doing nothing for half an hour to keep his tryst, and the 
delay had exercised him deeply. In his employer’s shop, where he 
was engaged as a kind of clerk, he daily spent three times that period 
in absolute inertness with much inward satisfaction. But it was 
different in his spare hours, and besides, he was in a state of pro- 
found excitement, for, armed with the information that she would 
bring, he was to repair to the bazaar, and there, plunging wildly into 
speculation, risk the enormous sum of two hundred rupees with reck- 
less temerity upon a certainty—that is to say, if he could induce any 





native broker to deal with him. 
“ Oh, you are coming very late,” he said, with obvious emotion, 
when at length Letitia appeared. To do justice to the variety of 
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his accent would require musical notation traversing several 
octaves. 

Letitia explained that she was not late, and that what she had to 
tell him was of the most complete accuracy. 

“You can put more on it,” she said. “ Very safe.” 

“Oh, very much afraid,” replied Mr. de Souza. 

I think some little osculatory exchange had to take place, and 
then he hurried off to cast the commerce of British India into the 
seething whirls of speculation. It was half an hour or more after 
Letitia had left the house that Merivale at the club received a little 
pencil note. 

“ No, nothing will be sent. This is pukka.” 

He had refused to play cards or billiards, saying he had fever, 
and was going home early. A few minutes after getting the note he 
was in his cart, going as fast as his horse could trot towards the 
house where he lived. This was not in the pleasantest part of the 
town, but in the business quarter, where he shared the upper stories 
of a building with two other men whose offices were below. It 
would have been more agreeable to live near the club, in the dis- 
trict where Europeans mostly congregate ; but to a man given to 
speculation a neighbourhood more easily approached by native 
dealers had considerable advantage. For your Hindoo broker does 
not confine his operations to the hours which alone we dedicate to 
business. As long as he is awake he is ready to trade—he has no 
pastime and no resource so full of pleasure and interest to him ; 
and gathering at certain known spots, groups of dusky speculators, 
leaning against walls or squatting on their heels, prolong their transac- 
tions far into the night. 

Merivale was a good deal strung. In the next hour he meant to 
do the biggest thing he had ever done. It would be unsafe to delay, 
for there was no saying how soon some Government announcement 
might net be made. But until something was said officially all was 
in his own hands. He was quite satisfied with his information, 
confident in his own adroitness in managing the market, and, as 
Brand had said, there was almost a fortune in it. He was not a 
man whose mind was given to painting pictures of the future, but he 
could not once or twice resist the reflection that in the next few days 
the whole aspect of his life would probably be in some measure 
changed. ‘There are times when we cannot help feeling certain of 
events. 

As he drove into the gateway he expected to see Bhur Dass’s bare 
legs standing under the porch. It was after ten o’clock, but he had 
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not yet come. Another broker came in just after the cart, and 
Merivale gave him a small order to buy rice. There was no need of 
showing his own hand. The man closed at once, without going to 
the bazaar to put the transaction through. It seemed a little singu- 
lar, but, supposing it happened to fit in with some dealings already 
made, Merivale thought no more of the circumstance. It was a 
quarter of an hour later when Bhur Dass appeared at the door of 
his room. 

“You are very late, baboo,” said Merivale. 

“ That is my fault, sahib.” 

“ Well, what is going on?” 

** His honour knows best what is going on.” 

“I have been thinking, baboo, that there is no use waiting and 
doing nothing. We have all spent a good many weeks watching to 
see what would happen, and nothing has happened. I have made 
up my mind to sell a little.” Merivale’s Hindustani was not of the 
highest order, but he was fluent, and made himself easily understood. 

**T will see his honour in the morning,” said Bhur Dass. 

“ Better do it now. When I decide on a thing I like to put it 
through at once.” 

“ But the sahib wishes to sell.” 

“Yes.” 

“How can I sell? There is no buyer at present.” 

‘No buyer?” Merivale was irritated, suspecting that Bhur Dass 
was trying to make capital himself by putting a definite construction 
on his desire to sell. “No buyer? Why, the market is strong, man. 
You know as well as I do that everyone is trying to buy.” 

“ Has the sahib any information ?” 

“ No, of course I have not.” This was still more irritating. As 
if, having information, he would be likely to make it public ! 

“ The sahib has not seen any telegram ?” 

“T have seen no telegram.” 

Bhur Dass put his hand into some mysterious place in his 
garments, and produced a scrap of printed paper. One or two of 
the newspapers in Calcutta, in default of evening editions, issue to 
subscribers a series of slips giving telegrams and other pieces of 
news as they arrive. It was one of these slips, wet from the press, 
that Bhur Dass produced. Merivale held it under the lamp and 
read it. It bore that same telegram of which Leckwith had spoken, 
saying that the accounts of the famine were exaggerated and that it 
could be dealt with locally. There it was for all the world to see. 
Every dealer in the bazaar knew as much as he did. No wonder 
there were no buyers. 
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“J had not seen it, baboo. I shall do nothing to-night. You 
may go.” 

So the vision of that fortune which Merivale had been contem- 
plating vanished. 

That night Bhur Dass made some extra and especially savoury 
offerings to his family idol—some braised corn, some garlic, and a 
small measure of ghee. This last article was a thought rancid, but 
perhaps the cheery little divinity did not notice this. Transcendental 
philosophers tell us that everything perceived by our physical senses 
is but a material shell, an envelope of a spiritual reality within. In 
the morning the envelopes of the corn, the garlic, and the ghee were 
still there, so the gratified idol had doubtless consumed only their 
spiritual realities, and spiritual ghee can surely not be rancid. But 
whatever it was that the revered being ate, he certainly merited 
additional offerings that night. Quietly as he sat under his silver 
crown, with his black flat legs so uncomfortably crossed, he had 
exerted himself to protect the family that bowed down to him, and 
warded off from them the direst calamity that could befall mortal 
men—to wit, the loss of many thousand rupees. For the faithful 
head of the race, in the person of Bhur Dass, had some time before 
ten o’clock repaired with two friends to Merivale sahib’s house—and 
had the sahib come back while he was there, Bhur Dass would most 
likely have done business on his own account that would have 
turned out very lamentably. The excelient deity foresaw this—that 
is very clear—and he inspired Leckwith sahib, a member of the 
Government, to drive down at the unusual hour of ten o’clock at 
night, and ask in a stern voice for Merivale sahib. 

Bhur Dass, bending very low, had answered for the durwan that 
the sahib was not yet in. 

“What are you?” Leckwith said. “ You’re not a servant.” 

‘Sahib, no. I am a broker.” 

** What do you deal in ?” 

“IT deal in produce, sahib, mostly grain and the like.” 

‘* And you are waiting to do business now with the sahib ?” 

“Ves, sahib.” 

“Has he done anything yet ?” 

‘Not yet, sahib.” 

Leckwith laughed aloud. The three men drew round the cart 
anxiously, nothing doubting that he had brought special news for 
his friend. To a Hindoo such a proceeding seems too natural to be 
called in question. 

“Then go round to the ‘John Bull’ office and see what news 
here is before you do anything.” 
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And off waddled Bhur Dass and his companions, not many 
minutes before Merivale’s steaming horse came through the gate. 

Do you ask what had brought Leckwith there? Primarily the 
desire to expose Merivale, to tell him that his device had been dis- 
covered, and to denounce the unholy gains which he must have 
already reaped. But when it appeared that he had not yet availed 
himself of his opportunity, Leckwith’s feelings underwent modifica- 
tion. Events might be left to work themselves out, he thought, and 
he returned to his house. 

But it was not the wish to stand face to face with Merivale that 
had brought him out that night. He had gone to that house because 
he was in the vicinity, and his heart had burnt to tell the trickster 
what he thought. But it was for a different reason that he had 
driven to this part of the town. He had come down because a 
woman, galled by deep and scornful indignation, had urged him to do 
something, if it was only to make an attempt to stand between the 
gambler and his victims. As Mrs. Cudlip read the letter that 
Leckwith had held out to her, down had come the pedestal in her 
mind, down had come Merivale’s image with it, and away flew a 
hundred pretty dreams that fluttered round it. His own words 
revealed him. A woman can allow for so much in the man she cares 
for. She could have reconciled herself to the fact that he was a 
trifle over-sharp in business; that tendency might perhaps have 
figured merely as eminent ability, envied, and therefore denounced, 
by others. Even the attempt to learn a secret useful to himself her 
mind might have represented without harshness as the outcome of 
that eagerness for success so characteristic of the inscrutable male 
mind. But to have deceived her, to have posed to her as the noble 
lover of mankind, when his desires were wholly in the root of all 
evil, to have cheated her of her admiration and sympathy—these 
things were not to be forgiven. 

“You will prevent this being done, of course?” she said. 

But both the gentlemen said it was too late. By this time 
Merivale’s operations would be already begun, and if it were not so 
there was nothing to be done. The Government news might be 
published to-morrow, but not to-night. One could not cry it in the 
streets. 

“Well, but do your best—do something,” broke from Mrs, 
Cudlip. 

To Brand it sounded ridiculous—it was time to be going to bed 
in that climate—not to be doing one’s best in any way. But Leck- 
with was different. He was not easily roused to any action beyond 
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assiduous application to the routine work of his office. Naturally 
inert, he preferred to let things drift, and when the chance of remedy- 
ing them had gone by he was wont to blame ill-luck. That was his 
temperament. But an appeal to exert himself in what seemed a 
righteous cause had never failed to touch his sensitive conscience— 
touched it, perhaps, the more deeply because exertion was distasteful 
to him physically—while to find a woman more intent on doing right 
than himself was humiliating to him. 

“T’ve been turning it over in my mind,” he said. “I’m afraid 
it’s useless, but perhaps we ought to try. It will mean loss to so 
many if Merivale carries his trick out.” 

So he hurried round to the member of council in charge of his 
department, who at once agreed that they should apply to the editors 
of the newspapers to put the telegram in circulation. He drove to the 
office as fast as his horse would go. The requests of Governments 
are not lightly refused, and a quarter of an hour later the telegram 
was being put in type. 

Yet, had Merivale gained his piece of knowledge half an hour 
earlier, had Letitia gone straight to him when she passed Narain 
Singh’s gate, even then a fine stroke of business would have been 
done, and several thrifty and well-to-do natives would have come 
dangerously near to ruin. But Letitia had never intended to go at 
once to the club. This secret that was so valuable to one man 
must bear a value for another too, and she had determined that the 
lad she loved should have the first chance with it. 

She had hurried to that cotton tree where we saw her on the 
Maidan, and as she walked away some sweet little dreams rose in 
her mind. Were not the great weavers of dreams—youth and the 
prospect of opulence—at her side? She dreamed of a tiny bungalow 
in a certain close unsavoury street. There, in leisurely state, and 
complaining of the heat as a European lady should, she would 
regulate an obsequious household ; there the passer-by should see the 
luxurious punkah wave through the day and evening ; there on Sun- 
day mornings she would receive dusky visitors, to whom she would 
talk of going to the hills, and ridicule the ways of native servants ; 
and there de Souza, arrayed in a hot black frock-coat and sun helmet, 
should, like a true English gentleman, swear in menacing accents at 
trembling domestics. Well, we all have our ambitions. 

In point of fact, Mr. de Souza was the only person who had the 
opportunity of putting Letitia’s information to practical use. Having, 
not without difficulty, found a broker professing readiness to trust 
him, marvelling at his own audacity, he sold rice in such quantities 
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that when the actual news was made public he stood to gain between 
fifty and sixty rupees. The conception that he would handle that 
sum rendered his night feverish and restless. 

But when the time for settlement arrived, the broker, having 
furnished no written contract, gave him instead of the money a placid 
smile, and the assurance of his belief that the sahib had dreamed 
it all. 

When Merivale called the following day on Mrs. Cudlip, her door 
was shut, which is the Indian equivalent of “ Not at home.” By the 
next steamer she left for England, having discovered that her affairs 
called urgently for her presence there. 

Surgeon-Lieutenant Field-Marshal de Hauteville Sugg went home 
not long afterwards. Owing to the absence of another surgeon he had 
been compelled to spend over three hours a day at the hospital, and 
nature had not borne the strain. 

He lives now in England, having married a pretty widow. He 
announced his engagement in a letter to Mr. Dyer, who told some 
of his friends of it atdinner. ‘“ Pleasant woman, she is ;” and then, 
closing his left eye with pertinacious compression, he added, “ got a 
bit of money, too.” 
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THE WHITE ROSE ON 
THE BORDER. 


PartT I. 


F all the thousands who pass yearly by “Carlisle wa’” on their 
way to the romantic Lakeland or to the wilder wastes and 
waters of Scotland, how many bestow so much as a glance of passing 
interest upon the old red border city, except as a convenient place 
for refreshment, a stage on a tedious journey? Yet beneath those 
ancient piles of Norman fortress and Gothic minster as stirring an 
act was played in the last tragedy of the awful Stuart cycle as any on 
the moor by Inverness, and in the wilds of Moidart and Skye: at 
Tyburn, Kennington, and the Tower of London. As Henry 
Esmond’s grandsons uncovered their heads passing beneath Temple 
Bar, so may reverent pause be given to the memory of the gallant 
Prince who marched so merrily into Carlisle city just a century and 
a half ago, and of those loyal gentlemen who, for love of him and the 
right, laid down their lives at Harribee. 

All that wild borderland rings with the echces of historic story 
from the dim days of King Arthur and the round table, whose name 
lingers in cairn and valley, to that foggy Sunday morning when 
Prince Charlie and his knights invested the city. Its position as a 
frontier fortress, like Newcastle sixty miles to the east, drew within 
its ancient walls Plantagenet kings on their way to annex Scotland 
and Scottish kings returning to retaliate. Edward I. loved the quiet 
retreat of Lanercost Priory. Robert Bruce was turned excommuni- 
cate from the high altar of Carlisle Cathedral when he fled there 
red-handed from the murder of the Red Comyn in the monastery 
at Dumfries. Fair Queen Mary fled there too from Langside, and 
lived for awhile in the castle, leaving mementoes of her gracious 
presence in carved initials and a great oaken table, said, without 
much show of probability, to have served her for an altar. 

All in the bleak November weather of 1745, Prince Charles 
Edward crossed the Border and marched southward for London at 
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the head of his victorious army. It was a very small army with which 
to defy the forces of a powerful government. Historians estimate its 
strength differently, but the variations are small, and it seems to have 
consisted of between eight and nine thousand men, with six small 
pieces of ordnance and a hundred and fifty baggage carts and 
waggons. A rude, undisciplined band of desperadoes they must 
have seemed in the eyes of regiments that had fought in Marl- 
borough’s wars; of much less account in those of a Moltke or a 
Wolseley. Numbers of them were armed with nothing better than 
scythes, sickles, or any rude weapon that came to hand. The chiefs 
and those clansmen who were near akin to them were well armed 
with pistol and broadsword, target and dirk ; but the lately passed 
Disarming Act had told severely upon those poorer, smaller clans, 
which though not exactly tributary, were each under the protecting 
banner of some great chief. Yet this horde of half-clothed savages 
had not only dared to meet those famous regiments but to beat them 
over and over again. There was method in the seeming madness { 
of their array. They were trained to fall into perfect order the 
moment the word was given, and every chief knew, with such : 
absolute certainty as no modern general can possess, that wherever 
he led his men would follow as steel follows the magnet. 

Rude and raw as rank and file might be, the leaders would have 
yielded neither to Charlemagne’s paladins nor to our Wellingtons, 
Havelocks, and Gordons for knightly valour ; and surely no cause that 
was not righteous and noble would have gathered to its standard such 
pure high souls as Lochiel, the “ gentle Lochiel,” the “ sheet-anchor 
of loyalty,” whom even his enemies forbore to doom to the Gehenna 
that awaits the traitor, trusting that “ Lochiel would be a Whig in 
heaven” ; as the chivalrous, single-hearted Duke of Perth ; as Lord 
George Murray, a rough soldier, hasty and jealous of temper, but 
true as steel and wise in counsel ; Lord Balmerino, rugged and 
staunch to the scaffold. And, over them all, the gallant young 
Prince-errant, a leader followed with such enthusiastic devotion as 
surely had never been known since his great ancestor the Bruce had 
freed his country from a foreign yoke, and the Black Prince was laid 
to rest in Canterbury Cathedral. 
Alas ! that among those valiant souls should be Elcho, the half- 

hearted, who afterwards so bitterly avenged fancied slights by 

traducing and forsaking his Prince, and Murray, of Broughton, 
j which also betrayed him. 

Charles decided to march southward by Carlisle to avoid Marshal 
Wade, who was preparing to meet him at Newcastle. The black 
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ugly town by the Tyne bore little goodwill to the House of Stuart. 
It had been a prison of Charles I., and the citizens had flung into 
the river a bronze equestrian statue of James II. to avenge the 
forfeiture of their Charter, and the royal appointment of a Catholic 
Mayor, Sir William Creagh. But with the rising for the Stuarts in 
1715, the westward country district was closely connected. The 
ruined castle of Dilston stands near the banks of the Tyne, its sad 
and solemn memorial. Until a few years ago the body of James, 
third Earl of Derwentwater, rested in Dilston chapel. The present 
writer remembers as a very little child being shown his coffin. A 
man thrust a candle at the end of a pole through an aperture to light 
the vault, into which one peeped with awe. There is a touching 
ballad in Percy’s Reliques, “ Lord Derwentwater’s Good-night,” which 
no doubt expresses the last earthly desire of his heart : 


Albeit that in London town 
It is my fate to die, 
Oh ! carry me to Northumberland 
In my father’s grave to lie. 
And chant my solemn requiem 
In Hexham’s holy towers, 
And may sweet maids of fair Tynedale 
Scatter my grave with flowers. 


They carried him to Northumberland in solemn state, though by 
anxious, mysterious night-stages, and he slept there for a century and 
a half. Then Lord Petre, eldest descendant of that earl by his only 
daughter, Lady Mary Radcliffe, “translated” the body to his Essex 
estate of Ingatestone. The bodies of the other Radcliffes buried at 
Dilston were then removed to the Catholic churchyard at Hexham. 
A tall cross marks their graves. One cannot help looking upon it as 
something of a sacrilege that this Northumbrian hero should not 
have been suffered to sleep by the wooded hills he loved so well, 
above the stream which ran like blood the night of his death, when 
the heavens flamed scarlet, too, and the people whispered “that 
Derwentwater’s blood was running in the sky.” 

The forfeited and vast estates were presented by the Government 
to Greenwich Hospital. Langley, near Hexham, is now the property 
of Mr. Cadwallader Bates, who erected in 1883, upon the main road 
between Langley and Haydon Bridge, a beautiful stone cross bearing 
the following inscription: “To the memory of James and Charles, 
Viscounts Langley, Earls of Derwentwater, beheaded on Tower Hill, 
London, February 24, 1716, and December 8, 1746, for loyalty to 
their lawful sovereign.’ 

Bywell Castle, near Corbridge, was forfeited to the Crown in 
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1571 by the attainder of Charles, Earl of Westmoreland, who was 
one of the foremost in the northern rising on behalf of Mary Queen 
of Scots. Bywell Hall was the scene of the great Jacobite Council 
in 1715, when its owner, Mr. Fenwick, received Lord Derwent- 
water, Mr. Forster, of Bamborough, and their friends, to consult 
upon their plan of campaign. 


Newcastle folks were in a sad fright when news came in September - 


1745 that Prince Charles Edward had defeated Sir John Cope, 
occupied Edinburgh, and might be daily expected to knock at their 
gates on his way to London. Marshal Wade, who was in command 
of the garrison, strongly fortified the walls and gates, and guarded 
the approaches against the conquering Prince. On October 17, 
1745, 0.S., the famous Lord Chancellor Stowell was born at 
Heworth. His parents were quite humble Newcastle people named 
Scott, and it is said that shortly before his birth his terrified 
mother was lowered in a basket from the town wall by their house 
in Love Lane, close to the quay, and conveyed in a boat across 
the Tyne to Heworth on its southern shore. Other accounts say 
that Mrs. Scott was removed earlier, in consequence of the excite- 
ment prevailing in the town, and that it was the doctor who escaped 
to her assistance in the basket, to save the time required for 
obtaining the Mayor’s permission to pass through the closed gates. 

Beyond the walls the country people, who remembered the havoc 
of thirty years ago, looked with terror, not sympathy, to the approach 
of the Jacobite army. On June 8, 1829, there died at Hexham a man 
named Joseph Dawson, who was old enough to be ploughing a field 
that famous year of ’45, and was frightened from his work, together 
with his fellow-labourers, by what appeared to be a troop of horse on 
Whitfield Fell. It turned out that they were not a detachment of 
the dreaded Highlanders daily expected, but a drove of “ore 
galloways ”—ponies carrying bags of ore on their backs from the lead 
mines to the smelting mills. 

On November 8, 1745, Prince Charles set foot on English soil. 
He slept that night at Riddings, near Longtown. On the oth heled 
his division of the army down the right bank of the Eden to Rock- 
cliff, crossing the river at the Peat Wath below Castletown. A party 
of officers was sent to reconnoitre the city of Carlisle from Stanwix 
banks on the north side of the Eden. They were fired upon from 
the Castle, and retired. The Prince slept that night at Moorhouse, 
near Burgh-upon-Sands, where his great Plantagenet ancestor, the 
Hammer of Scots, had laid his mighty limbs to rest four centuries 
before. 
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On Sunday, the roth, the city was invested on all sides, the Duke 
of Perth commanding one division at Stanwix on the north ; the 
Marquis of Tullibardine on the south-west near Denton Mill ; the 
Prince on the south in Blackhall fields. There was a fog, and 
nothing was done beyond the firing of a few guns from the citadel. 
The Prince slept that night at Blackhall, and next day, the r1th, he 
marched with his division to Brampton, eager to meet Marshal Wade 
on the road from Newcastle, and give him battle on that hilly ground, 
so advantageous to the Highland method of attack. 

Among the historic places of the world, scenes of by-gone 
romance and derring-do, shrines to be reverenced by those to whom 
loyalty and valour are sacred things, the little market town of 
Brampton, in Cumberland, is ‘all but unknown. It is an insignificant 
place enough, hardly more than a village ; out of the way, being 
some distance from the railway line ; just off the low plain through 
which the Eden flows to the Solway, surrounded by softly swelling 
ridges of wooded hill and dark, bleak masses of fell beyond. But in 
its midst there still stands, almost unaltered, the very house that for 
one whole week was distinguished as the residence of an English 
prince, lawful heir of her ancient throne. It is not so very long ago 
that it should be practically forgotten. Many must still be living 
who heard the story from eye-witnesses. Fourteen years ago there 
were certainly persons living who had done so: old David Latimer, 
of Brampton, for one, who described to the present vicar of 
Lanercost, the Rev. H. Whitehead (who died in March 1896), how 
the Highlanders entered and occupied the town ; Thomas Routledge, 
the carrier, who died in 1886, and who remembered having heard his 
grandmother say that she and other children were sent off to Nether- 
Denton to be out of the way of the Highlanders. Sergeant Clark, 
of Brampton, who was living in 1886, aged eighty-three, if not living 
still, heard Mary Gardner relate when he was a boy how Lord 
George Murray and his staff had dined at her father’s house at 
Westlinton, she being eleven years old at the time. Miss Lydia 
Hewitt, living at Brampton eight years ago, and perhaps still, had in 
her seventeenth year heard of Prince Charlie from a man who saw 
him during the occupation, and who had made ladders for the siege 
of Carlisle from the trees in Corby woods. 

The Prince entered Brampton by the Lonning, a lane between 
poor cottages that descends the steep hill along which runs a paved 
road, then the only road from Carlisle. At the bottom of this lane 
where the present parish church stands, stood then the chapel of the 
almshouses, in which a number of Highlanders were quartered. The 
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parish church of that and many preceding ages stood a little out of 
the town, upon the precipitous bank of the river Irthing, and is now 
used only as the chapel of the cemetery lying round it. 

The small square house which the Prince made his headquarters 
stands in High Cross Street. It was then the “ Joiners’ Arms,” but 
is now a draper’s shop and residence. Over those mean walls the 
royal standard floated in the wintry wind. Up and down those 
crooked streets, past many houses still standing, the royal lifeguards 
clattered and the tartans waved. The stables adjoining that house 
have only of late years ceased to be called the “ Cavalry stables” ; 
and another house in the same street, to this day known as the 
“ Barracks,” by its name hands on the tradition of the use to which 
it was once put. (Rev. H. Whitehead on “ Brampton in 1745.”) 

The Highlanders encamped on the Sands, a large triangular green 
at the foot of a wooded ridge, just where the Newcastle road comes 
into Brampton. In these dull days the Sands are given up to no- 
thing more stirring than cattle sales and political meetings, travelling 
theatres and menageries, volunteer drills and games. The Mote, a 
high conical hill, now thickly wooded, was then covered with short 
heath, and alive with soldiers too. Against the white and brown of 
the wintry landscape the banners floated in gay relief with their fierce 
mottoes and slogans, as Waverley beheld them on the slopes of 
Duddingstone. The air was full of the roll of drums, the shriek 
of the bagpipes, the wild Celtic tongue. Mild and orderly as the 
army had proved itself all along the march, the Cumbrian country 
folk were half crazed with terror at its presence. Mothers hid their 
children, having heard that the Highlanders would eat them. Two 
officers of distinction called at a house near Naworth and asked 
courteously for dinner, offering liberal payment for their entertain- 
ment ; but their hostess having little confidence in Scottish views of 
meum and tuum, hid her pewter service, and the gentlemen being 
restricted to the use of two wooden spoons and a butcher’s knife 
had to eat their mutton with their fingers. 

A body of Highlanders was billeted in Naworth Park. They 
stained the character of the army for honesty by shooting some sheep 
and geese. The captain in command was extremely angry, as such 
conduct was not permitted by his Royal Highness. There is no 
record of any other plunder save of some lace taken from the 
hangings of a bed in Naworth Castle. Lord Carlisle and his family 
were not in residence at the time. The Highlanders left behind 
them at the castle a halbert, a pike, and a javelin, on one of which 
weapons is the date 1745, probably inscribed later for identification. 
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They also left a “ dress sword” at the “ Half-Moon” Inn, Brampton, 
a hostelry then kept by the great grandfather of the present land- 
lord, Thomas Thompson. 

The Prince, ever anxious to spare the lives of “his father’s 
deluded subjects,” sent a courteous letter to the Mayor of Carlisle, 
requesting him to open his gates in peace to the army, and thereby 
avoid the effusion of English blood ; that poor little Mayor who tried 
so hard to roar like a lion, who believed himself destined for 
immortality with Leonidas and Horatius, but who has left his name 
to posterity only as a standing joke with Falstaff and Johnnie Cope. 
He was Pattison, not Paterson, he declared ; no traitor Scot, but a 
valiant Englishman, who never, never would yield to the invader. 

The letter was admitted through the sallyport, the bearer being 
paid two guineas for the errand by his Royal Highness. The 
doughty Mayor replied by a discharge of cannon, and the siege was 
begun in earnest. 

It was carried on under conditions of great discouragement. The 
weather was so bitterly cold that even the hardy Highlanders could 
scarcely bear it, yet old Tullibardine and frail young Perth worked in 
the trenches in their shirts like common labourers. The ground was 
marshy, and Lord George Murray complained that he could not get 
on as fast as he wished with his battery, and the men were terribly 
exposed to fire from the castle. The besiegers dared not fire a shot, 
lest they should betray the smallness of their calibre, and thus 
encourage the resistance of the garrison. In spite of all the skill and 
energy of the indefatigable Duke of Perth, it was feared that the 
place of attack had been unfortunately chosen. 

The seeds of dissension, too, were already sown, whose harvest 
was the utter ruin of the Stuart cause. The experienced Lord 
George Murray was jealous of the higher rank of the young Duke of 
Perth. Scotch were jealous of Irish, Protestants of Catholics. The 
Duke was compelled to resign his command in favour of Lord 
George. Then the men who were posted on the blockade com- 
plained that they were unfairly treated in being constantly employed 
in the trenches, and Lord George wrote to the Prince, suggesting 
that men should be drafted from the battalions at Brampton, to take 
their turn of the toil and danger. This was overruled, as the regi- 
ments who were now resting were those who had had all the hard 
work at Edinburgh ; to the great annoyance of Lord George, who 
threatened to resign his command, and again pestered the Prince to 
remove all Catholics, with the Duke of Perth, from all places of trust. 

So the Prince waited at Brampton, harassed by his friends much 
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more than by the obstinate resistance of Carlisle, and the prospect 
of being called upon any day to fight Marshal Wade, whose army, so 
far as numbers and equipment went, might have scattered his own 
like chaff before the wind ; and, worst of all, no help came from 
England ; and if England would not rise, France would hold back 
too. His sweet temper began to wear under this perpetual strain. 
It was almost passing the tact of a Stuart to soothe away imaginary 
wrongs and keep the peace. Proud Lowland lords and gunpowder 
Highland chiefs were all as ready to take fire on matters of precedence 
and privilege as if he were already at St. James’s ruling an empire, 
with stars and salaries to bestow. 

On November 12 he held a council at Brampton. He wished to 
march eastward to meet Wade, but was overruled, and compelled to 
remain at Brampton to cover the road while the main army besieged 
Carlisle. 

On Wednesday, the 13th, the Clans and Lowland regiments were 
marched to Warwick Moor to be reviewed by the Prince. At noon 
he rode through Warwick Bridge, attended by his staff and his 
brilliant bodyguard of Fitzjames’s horse. 

The moor was then an unenclosed common, which has all but 
vanished under the transforming wand of cultivation. It has been 
drained, tilled, and planted with trees, save for one stretch of purple 
heather, whose roots may have been trampled by Prince Charles’s 
horse. The new road to Carlisle now climbs the steep bank up to 
that high ridge of breezy moorland, after crossing the modern 
Warwick Bridge, past Warwick Hall. The old Hall of 1745 has 
been replaced by a handsome, red stone, pseudo-classical house, and 
the broad, one-arched stone bridge over which the Prince rode has 
passed away too, but the same river still flows smoothly on its way to 
the Solway, past the same level holmlands and wooded banks, and 
the everlasting hills beyond look down, unmoved by the changes of 
this fitful-fevered life, upon green pasture and brown cornfield and 
our busy, matter-of-fact nineteenth century, as they looked down 
upon the last army that crossed the Border under the last Stuart 

Prince who ever trod on British soil. 

The army received him with a yell of rapture. He needed all 
their enthusiasm to cheer him, for he had had bad news that morn- 
ing, and his brow was clouded with anxious thought. Long, long 
years after he was described by one who saw him that day to some 
who touched our own time, as pale-eyed and melancholy: he who 
was wont to be the brightest and cheeriest of them all. Several of 
the north country squires, who had been wavering between prudence 
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and hereditary predilection, had openly declared for the Government; 
others, for whose faith the most experienced Jacobite agents would 
have answered with their lives, refused to beat up their tenantry and 
slip past Marshal Wade to join the forces before Carlisle. “If 
they refuse to rise,” cried the angry Prince, “I swear I will publish 
the names of those who invited me to come.” 

But though his heart was wounded, his courage never quailed. 
He rode along the levies and inspected his men : then halted upon 
the western edge of the moor, where the ridge slopes down to the 
plain, and viewed the city : the Cathedral towering above the low 
red streets, the heavy Norman fortress by the river. Then the 
army divided ; seven regiments, under the Duke of Perth and the 
Marquis of Tullibardine, marched to Carlisle, four miles distant ; 
the others remained with the Prince. 

Like David on Carmel, he was sore-hearted at the churlishness 
of his people, who refused to return his salutation of peace, and 
taunted him as one in rebellion against authority; but now an 
Abigail, gentle and open-hearted, came to cheer him on his way, 
offering with her loaves and wine, and sheep ready-dressed, kindly 
sympathy and heartfelt prayers. A message came from Mrs. 
Warwick, of Warwick Hall, praying his Royal Highness to honour 
her house by his company at dinner ; requesting also that he would 
bring those of his friends whom he might be pleased to select. The 
Warwicks were Catholics and Jacobites, but among those who timidly 
held aloof. The squire had left the Hall on “urgent private busi- 
ness,” to avoid the dilemma presented to his conscience by the 
planting of the royal standard too near for any pretence of short- 
sightedness to avail. So his mother, a Howard of Corby, took upon 
herself to offer hospitality to the royal stranger at his gates. 

The Warwicks have passed away from Warwick, leaving a 
memento of their bounty in the beautiful little Catholic church at 
Warwick “Bridge, on whose walls is recorded the founding of the 
mission by that very Francis Warwick who got out of the way so 
conveniently when his King’s son came to his house. 

The old Hall stood where the new Hall stands, low by the river, 
sheltered from the northern and western winds by Warwick Bank 
and thick woods. Mrs. Warwick received her princely guest in the 
‘Oak parlour,” where he dined, like an English soldier, on roast 
beef and ale. After drinking to the King, he gave as a toast, “The 
Ladies of England,” adding that he did not believe he had many 
enemies among them. 

A lady at Wetheral, near Warwick, has in her possession a pair 
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of candlesticks of dark wood twisted spirally, which were used in the 
chamber allotted to the Prince on the occasion of his visit to Warwick 
Hall. He did not sleep there, but returned to Brampton the same 
evening. ‘“ May God bless him!” Mrs. Warwick exclaimed, as he 
rode from her door. He was deeply touched by such genuine and 
quite unexpected kindness, and exclaimed, “These are the first 
Christian people I have met since I passed the Border.” 

On a later day in the same week, we are told that he visited 
another Jacobite family in the neighbourhood, of the name of 
Hetherington. Mrs. Hetherington and her daughters left Cumber- 
land soon after the royal visit, and lived in London, where, with 
their friend, Lady Primrose, they hid and entertained the Prince 
when he paid those later secret visits to the capital. 

Near Haydon Bridge on the South Tyne, in sight of the road to 
Allendale town, there stands a farmhouse where, according to a 
floating tradition among the people of the district, Prince Charles 
Edward once slept. It was recently, if not now, the property of 
Mr. Bacon Grey, of Styford. At first sight one discredits the story, 
there being no record of the Prince having ever set foot in Northumber- 
land. He marched to Derby and back by Carlisle and Preston. On 
closer examination the legend becomes extremely probable. He 
lived for a whole week at Brampton, only twenty miles or so west of 
Haydon Bridge ; days of restless leisure, watching the road to the 
east for General Wade and the beleaguered Castle of Carlisle on the 
west. He was all this time intensely anxious to bring the Northum- 
brian squires to his standard, and to discover whether they meant to 
keep their pledges. What more natural for an impatient Prince 
who loved adventure, and who had proved so successfully the fasci- 
nation of his personal appeal, than to slip, zxcognito, from Brampton, 
and ride twenty miles to try the effect of persuasion upon the tardy 
Northumbrians ? And whither should he direct himself with better 
chance of success than to the forfeited lands of the Derwentwaters, 
which lay so near at hand? Amongst the tenantry there must still 
be many living who had followed their Lord to Rothbury, and might 
be ready to fight again in the good cause; many who for the dear love 
they bore his memory would gladly shelter the Prince, for whose father 
he had died, should he come among them with his life in his hands. 
It isa lonely region, far beyond the vigilance of such police as existed 
in those wild days, far from the reach of magistrates ; for though the 
Northumberland gentlemen would not fight for the King to whom 
they drank so loyally and so liberally, neither would they qualify for 
the bench by taking oaths to the usurping Government. Most of 
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them were disqualified also on religious grounds, being Catholics. 
Therefore we may, with muck reason, accept the old story, and 
honour that lonely farmhouse as the one roof, in all “once-loyal 
Northumberland, that may have sheltered Prince Charlie. 

On November 15 came an express to the Prince at Brampton bearing 
the joyful news that a white flag of truce was hung out over Carlisle 
wall. It was an immense surprise. When the piping times of peace 
came round, and the enemy was safely crushed, it behoved Carlisle 
to pick up her scattered rags of dignity, and find honourable excuses 
for her facile overthrow. Mounsey, the Cumbrian historian, even 
ascribes the sudden surrender, not to want of valour, but to secret 
sympathy with the Stuart cause. Jefferson, in his “ Guide to Carlisle ” 
—a work not only absurdly deficient by reason of its blushing reticence 
as to the barbarities enacted in the Castle dungeons, but shamefully 
inaccurate in statistical details—describes the sufferings of the be- 
leaguered city as if those five days had been five months, and had 
equalled in their horrors the chronicles of Lucknow and Paris. “The 
garrison in Carlisle Castle,” he says, “consisted of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland militia, a few volunteers, and two companies of in- 
valids, which at that time had not their full complement of men.” 
Yet Scotland had been occupied for nearly two months by a hostile 
army, expected any day to cross the Border, and Carlisle was as 
likely to be called upon as Berwick and Newcastle to defend the de 
facto Government. 

“The latter were commanded by Captain Gilpin, of Scaleby 
Castle. In addition to these there were some independent companies 
in the city, who, however, did not assist the garrison with more than 
two or three men from each company.” Whynot? Jefferson sayeth 
not. “From this cause they were compelled to be continually on 
duty, and one half of the garrison relieved the other alternately. The 
militia were put to other hardships, harassed by continual duty, and 
the citizens compelling them to pay an exorbitant price for provisions. 
They could not even procure sufficient straw to make temporary beds 
on the walls :” not being made of the same stuffas the Prince who slept 
on pease straw, and Lochiel, who was so painfully shocked at his son’s 
luxuriousness in making for himself a pillow of a snowball. “Captain 
Wilson, a son of one of the members for Westmoreland, paid thirty 
shillings for the use of a cobbler’s stall in which to take rest under 
the walls. . . . The garrison was reduced to great straits ; for seven 
days ”"—the date of the investment was November 10, the surrender 
November 15—“they are said to have had scarcely an hour’s rest 
and many of them fell sick from excessive fatigue. Desertions took 
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place almost hourly, and as the officers of some of the companies 
were left with only three or four men, the Mayor and Corporation 
resolved to surrender the city.” 

The story is told with a romantic explanatory addition by Mr. 
Gilpin, probably a near relative of Captain Gilpin of Scaleby, who 
commanded the volunteers. He describes how the Governor sent to 
Marshal Wade for help, which that officer declared himself compelled 
to refuse. This disappointing but important intelligence was commu- 
nicated to a few of the principal officers (the garrison must have 
been as lavishly officered in proportion to its numbers as the army of 
Monaco) ; also, unfortunately for Whig interests, to some others, 
one of whom was a busy attorney, at present agreeably and diplo- 
matically employed in wooing a country gentleman’s daughter. To 
give himself importance in the eyes of his intended father-in-law, he 
told him the secret. The convivial old gentleman repeated it at his 
club that evening, believing himself to be amongst friends. There 
happened to be present a Papist, who was at heart a Jacobite. His 
heart got the better of his social obligations, and he left the club- 
room at once to take horse and ride to the besieging camp. He was 
at once granted an audience of the Duke of Perth and the other 
leaders, who, having found the siege impracticable, had given orders 
to the camp to break up next morning. He assured them that should 
they remain one more day before the city it would be forced to yield, 
being hopelessly weakened by mutiny within. Counter orders were 
immediately issued. Next day the militia at Carlisle began to dis- 
perse ; the city was no longer tenable, and surrendered. Here mere 
luck was undoubtedly with the Stuart cause. It was an almost 
bloodless victory of no lasting importance, but it increased the 
Prince’s prestige enormously, and cast one more gleam on the radiant 
path of undimmed success which seemed to lead straight to a throne. 

Remembering the difficulties at Edinburgh, Charles refused to 
accept any terms offered by the city unless the castle too were 
surrendered. The Governor, Colonel Durand, and garrison submitted, 
sending word to the Prince in the afternoon. The Duke of Perth 
rode into Carlisle and proclaimed King James III. at the cross, the 
very cross now standing in the market-place before the quaint old 
Town Hall, and the Mayor and Corporation stood meekly by in 
their state robes and listened. 

Joyously the triumphant Highlanders marched into the ancient 
city. The low November sun flung a golden glory over them : fair, 
false promise of a golden future. With all their gift of second sight 
how many of them, dazzled by victory, could read the ghastly pro- 
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phecy written on those walls? Not in passing golden gleams should 

they look for omens ; rather in the later angry red of the winter sun 
falling behind the hills, dyeing clouds and city in one lurid crimson 
flood. 

But their hearts beat high in fulness of exultation as they marched 
in to the merry discordant pipes. Over those strong gates, opened 
to their bow and spear, a place was waiting for many a doomed head, 
yet the stones cried out no warning. The winds from their native 
country would wail and sigh round them, while their sightless eyes 
stared towards the dear hills whose heather would never bloom more 
for them, until the carrion crow should find them out. And those 
brave hearts —— ! 

There was no enthusiasm, if there was no protest, when the Duke 
read the proclamation. The stolid citizens gathered round the cross 
to see and hear, but they seemed neither to know nor to care which 
king claimed their fealty. The faces crowding the windows neither 
smiled nor frowned, were only faintly curious. One alone of the 
conquerors, the gentle young Captain-General, won the admiration 
of the Carlisle folk and touched their hearts by his grace and courtesy. 
It was the most spiritless town that ever was taken. It had not had 
the heart to resist, and now it had not the spirit to suffershame. Its 
one little tin-trumpet of defiance had exhausted its energies and 
satisfied its amour-propre. 

One of the militia officers, Joseph Dacre, great-grandfather of 
the present Vicar of Irthington, drank publicly to the de facto 
sovereign, George, when the health of Charles, Prince Regent, was 
drunk in the market-place by the victors. The Prince refused to 
punish this act of defiance. His wife, the daughter of Sir George 
Fleming, Bishop of Carlisle, was that very day confined of a 
daughier at Rose Castle, the episcopal residence. ‘She gave orders,” 
the “ Siege-baby ” writes herself in the Lainburgh Monthly Magazine, 
“that I should be privately baptized by the name of Rosemary d’Acre. 
At that moment a company of the Highlanders appeared, headed by 
a Captain Macdonald, who having heard there was much plate and 
valuables in the castle, came to plunder it.” (This is an evident 
misapprehension.) ‘Upon the approach of the Highlanders, an old 
grey-headed servant ran out and entreated Captain Macdonald not 
to proceed, as any noise or alarm might occasion the death of both 
lady and child. The captain inquired when the lady had been con- 
fined. ‘Within this hour,’ the servant answered. Captain Mac- 
donald stopped. The servant added, ‘They were just going to 
christen the infant.’ Macdonald, taking of his cockade, said, ‘ Let 
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her be christened with this cockade in her cap ; it will be her protec- 
tion now and after if any of our stragglers should come this way; we 
will await the ceremony in silence’; which they accordingly did, and 
then went into the coach-yard, and were regaled with beef, cheese, 
ale, &c. They went off without the smallest disturbance. My white 
cockade was safely preserved, and shown to me from time to time, 
always reminding me to respect the Scotch, and the Highlanders in 
particular. Rosemary Clerk, Edinburgh, 1887.” 

Lady Clerk was presented to George IV. when he visited 
Edinburgh in 1824, and related to him the story of her christening 
and her white cockade. 

On the following day, Saturday, November 16, the Mayor and 
Corporation of Carlisle came in state to Brampton. There on their 
knees before the Prince, the grim chiefs standing round, they 
presented the keys of Carlisle to his Royal Highness. They pre- 
sented but a sorry appearance, quaking visibly in the august presence. 
The Prince addressed them in his kindly way : “ You glory in being 
an Englishman, Mr. Mayor, and you are right. I, too, am proud of 
being an Englishman ; I consider it my most glorious birthright ; and 
I am sure that you would never have yielded your post except to an 
English Prince.” 

There died at Brampton only in 1881 an old man named 
Hetherington, who had often heard his grandmother describe the 
crowd and commotion in High Cross Street, Brampton, on that 
occasion. She died in 1813, aged 89. 

On that same November 16 news reached Newcastle of the 
perilous plight of Carlisle, and Marshal Wade sallied forth to its 
relief. But the very heavens fought for the Prince. The long- 
threatened snow fell thick, and buried such rudimentary roads as then 
lay between the east and west coasts. Wade got no nearer than 
Hexham, where he heard that Carlisle had surrendered. He marched 
back at once to his snug quarters in Newcastle, complaining bitterly 
of the state of the roads, and left the way to London open to the 
Prince. 

ALISON BUCKLER. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


























THE HUMOURS OF NEWSPAPER 
EDITING. 


MARINTH, the whimsical character in the flippant novel 
**The Green Carnation,” says, “‘ Newspapers are very enervat- 
ing. I wonder what a journalist is like. I always imagine him a 
person with a large head—with the particular sort of large head, you 
know, that is large because it contains absolutely nothing.” This 
imagining, senseless though it sounds, is not altogether a satire. 
There are to be found on our newspapers editors with large heads con- 
taining absolutely nothing, slovenly men with brains devoid of ideas, 
and apparel more or less without buttons ; but the old-fashioned, 
snuffy, shuffling editor is dying out. He only lingers in some remote 
country office, where he patches up his leading article from any 
source except his own mind, and the paper goes to press somnolently 
once a week. The editor of an English daily newspaper, whether 
his head be large or small, must have something in it. The thirst 
for news is so insatiable, and newspaper competition so keen, that 
the editor of a modern daily journal must have energy, resource, 
culture, and commercial instinct. Nor only has he “to collect and 
keep together contributors, to settle with them the line that shali be 
taken upon all the questions of the day, and to live a good deal in 
society,” but he has to keep cognisant of the world’s life, to take a 
political and social part in it, to show remarkable sagacity in the 
swift acquisition of important news at any cost, and spend six hours 
nightly in the unremitting work of arrangement, counsel, and super- 
vision in his own den. He has comparatively little opportunity to 
indulge in the pleasure of original writing. It is his duty to get the 
best possible work out of his literary staff, to guard his paper from 
folly of policy and expression, to steer clear of libel, to alter, sup- 
press, and revise, till he has produced a newspaper that is creditable 
to himself and attractive to the reader. 
The outsider would naturally suppose that such onerous work, 
always done under pressure, tended rather to destroy than foster 
humour. That supposition is, in the main, true. The daily paper 
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editor is a serious person. Frolic and sentiment are alien to his 
professional career. He becomes dignified, grim, or anxious in his 
perpetual endeavour to please everybody, and to comprehend the 
political crises that, in these eventful days, arrive and depart so 
quickly. Lord Beaconsfield, in “ Endymion,” tell us that a country 
like England, accustomed to fogs, and possessing a powerful middle- 
class, requires grave statesmen. The country also requires grave 
editors—and she gets them. The editors of our great dailies are, 
almost to a man, contemptuous of humour. The contributor is 
continually disheartened and dismayed to find that his wittiest 
sentence, or most brilliant metaphor, or smartest joke, has been 
ruthlessly struck out, and it is possible that, in the midst of his dis- 
appointment and rage, he may receive a curt note in this phrase: 
* Dear Sir,—I beg to remind you that ours is not a comic paper.” 

The earth would be a melancholy dwelling-place unless gladdened 
by sunshine. The newspaper world would be dull without humour. 
It is as impossible to stifle the one as the other. The hideous, 
repellent smoke of our great cities strives to intercept the sunlight. 
The editor grinds his heel on all levity. Yet a shaft of glorious light 
occasionally penetrates to the darkest alley; and some laughable 
error or comment is sure to wriggle into print. There is undoubt- 
edly much humour in newspaper editing, though it is often fugitive 
humour. 

Even the working life of the editor is not inseparable from enter- 
tainment. In the eighteenth century the editor of the Daily Courant 
was deliciously amusing when he wrote, “I will give no comments 
of my own in this paper, as I assume that other people have sense 
enough to make reflections for themselves!” Henry Bate, the 
editor of the A/orning Post, never picked his words with care. His 
savage onslaughts raised smiles in coffee-house and club, and also 
brought him face to face with peril. He was composed of stern 
stuff. He lived up to the motto, “I never apologise. I never 
retract.” Captain Stoney, a buck of the time, demanded satisfaction 
for a very personal paragraph that appeared in Bate’s paper ; but he 
got little. ‘The editor’s choice lay between a horse-whipping and a 
duel, and he chose the duel. The two gentlemen, meeting in the 
Adelphi Tavern, in the Strand, called for a room, shut the door, and 
being furnished with pistols, fired at each other without effect. They 
then drew their swords, and continued to fight till the door was 
burst open by the police.” Bate was not the only London editor 
called upon to use sword and pistol, as well as pen ; and at a later 
date, an editor in the north, bravely focussing public opinion on the 
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instigators of a dastardly trade outrage, sat night after night with a 
revolver on his desk, prepared for a surprise visit. 

Charles Dickens was not a militant editor. Starting the Daily 
Vews with great zeal, he soon wearied of his self-imposed task, and 
resigned the editorship, “ tired to death, and quite worn out.” But 
in this century America has not had a monopoly of the fighting 
editor. Captain Hamber, formerly in control of the Standard, 
gave a conspicuous example of pugilistic skill. “He had driven 
down with Mrs. Hamber to the office, leaving her in the cab for 
a few minutes. While he was away, the driver addressed her in 
tones she did not like. ‘Tom,’ she said, when her husband 
reappeared, ‘this man has spoken impertinently.’ ‘Get down from 
your perch at once,’ said the journalist. The man, with an oath, 
descended. Hamber boxed him first on one ear, then the other. 
When the cabman squared up to the editor, the latter slipped a right 
and left into his opponent, polishing him off very neatly.” 

The editor of an English daily escapes the indignity that was 
meted out to John Walter, the founder of the Z7mes, when he was 
sentenced for libel “to stand for an hour in the pillory at Charing 
Cross” ; but he has his trials and annoyances. He is frequently 
threatened with proceedings for libel, and at intervals he gets fierce 
letters in which the writers promise him sound thrashings. Occa- 
sionally these promises are followed by performances ; but the 
editor, like the Yankee colonel, seldom takes the demonstrations 
passively. The editor is alike a master of suavity and defiance. 
He prefers to exercise the former quality, because it is essential to 
his work that he should keep a quiet mind ; but if he cannot soothe 
the exasperated visitor with gentle rhetoric, or freeze his anger with 
cold disdain, he dares the ruffled individual to do his worst. There 
have been many extraordinary interviews in the editor’s room, even 
in these peace-loving times. I remember one. A short, stout, 
choleric man rushed into the office, and said, with his voice hoarse 
with rage, “I must see the editor.” Hewas shown up. ‘“Good- 
day,” said the editor placidly. ‘ Don’t ‘Good-day’ me, sir,” roared 
the irascible person, flourishing a copy of that day’s paper. ‘ What 
do you mean by this, sir ?—it’s a gross libel—you must apologise ! ” 
The editor was sitting low down in a capacious easy chair, and looked 
quite insignificant with his head just peeping above the desk. “I 
am sorry if we have offended you,” he said calmly, grieved that 
the feelings of a subscriber had been lacerated. Taking increasing 
interest in the man’s indignant protests and threats, the editor began 
to rise from his seat. He continued to rise, deliberately, to his full 
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height, over six feet, towering high above the small man. The little 
Spartan was surprised, then startled, and gasping, “Oh, you need not 
apologise,” beat a hasty but discreet retreat. 

The editor’s chief recreation is dining, for he attends more public 
banquets than a Cabinet Minister ; but he has two or three other 
forms of rare pastime, notably yachting, golfing, and riding. A 
humorous story is told of a Yorkshire editor who was devoted to 
horse exercise. He usually rode a tall chestnut steed from his 
country house to his office in the hilly city. One day the animal 
took fright in the chief street, and flung him into a passing hansom 
as adroitly as if he were an acrobat. The spectators, greatly alarmed, 
ran to his assistance ; but the venerable gentleman required no help. 
He had had many adventures in the hunting-field, and was ac- 
customed to surprises. He gathered himself together, stepped, with 
a smile, out of the hansom, nodded to the driver, and sauntered to 
his office as cheerfully as though “taking a header into a hansom” 
was a daily employment. The only perturbed person was the 
cabman. He pursed his lips, and winked, and said, “ Ah shud a 
thowt as t’ owd chap wouldn’t a hurried off wi’out payin’ his fare !” 

I have said that the modern editor is devoid of humour ; but I 
know one exception, and of this gifted penman a good story is told. 
During the Right Hon. W. E. Forster’s term of office as Minister of 
Education, that statesman visited the city in which the editor resides. 
Many Board schools were opened that day, and it was necessary that 
the reporters should drive from school to school. A four-in-hand 
was engaged for their quick progress. The vehicle was crowded 
with pressmen. During the long drive the horses became restive, 
and the coach was in imminent danger of overturning. At the time, 
the editor was whirling by in a private carriage. He looked with a 
sardonic smile at the prancing horses, the tilting coach, and the 
overbalancing pressmen, and said, “ Ah! The horses are frightened 
at their load of wickedness !” 

One of the strangest freaks in newspaper editing was indulged in 
a few years ago in a Midland town. The editor of a new evening 
paper wrote a leading article two columns in length, and placed a 
footnote at the end of the effusion, stating that it was not his inten- 
tion to inflict such a long leading article on his readers again. He 
faithfully kept his promise. The paper has not appeared since. 
Sometimes the editor introduces a delicious bull into his leading 
article. On a northern daily, not long ago, he wrote a short leader on 
Thomas Monck Mason, and sagely remarked, “ Though the name of 
Thomas Monck Mason was once familiar enough to the English 
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public, the announcement of his death will be the first intimation of his 
birth to thousands of our readers.” 

Only the other day the question was asked, “What becomes of 
University men?” The question is not difficult to answer. Many 
become journalists. In more than one newspaper office the literary 
departments are sprinkled with University men. Some are brilliant, 
well-informed writers, quite abreast of their work. Others have not 
only “the tendency to arrogance ” that seems unfortunately insepar- 
able from University training, but they have a good deal to learn in 
the rough school of journalism. ‘They comment, with scanty know- 
ledge, on public questions with amazing assurance. They are 
prepared to criticise anything or anybody. The outcome of this 
unshaken confidence and limited experience is an exquisite or 
annoying slip, and the reader is tempted to think that the staid 
morning paper has at least one comic man on its staff after all. 

I know one editor whose handwriting is perfect. It is round, clear, 
and as graceful in formation as the fuchsia flower ; but one of the 
humours of the average editor is to write execrably. Horace Greeley 
had a wretched fist, but I have in my possession a letter that can 
give his copy the palm for illegibility. I wrote to an editor sug- 
gesting an article on a current topic. He replied by return, saying 
that he would accept it. I forwarded the manuscript. The article 
appeared in his paper. On the following day I received a note from 
the editor. He admitted that the article was interesting, but, to my 
surprise, said that he had not ordered it—that I must have mis- 
read his communication. I reperused the note, and, after con- 
siderable study, discovered that I had read “can accept” instead 
of “cannot accept”; but his contraction of the word “cannot” 
was a marvellous hieroglyph. So erratic was his handwriting, it 
flashed, splashed, and sputtered over the paper so like a pyrotechnic 
display that he was known among the printers as “ Fireworks,” and 
they rec¢ived extra payment for setting his manuscript in type. 

The editor has one prime source of gratification. He can manu- 
facture his own language. He is superior to the dictionary. To 
him the Queen’s English is a mere phrase. He insists on the use of 
Editor’s English. I have known him give stern instructions that the 
word “while” must be written for “whilst” ; that “jeopardy” was 
quite inadmissible—it should be “ jeopard.” ; that ‘ staunch” should 
be spelt “ stanch” ; and that “no fewer than ” must always supersede 
the stupid phrase “no less than” in his columns. He has (very 
justly) asserted that there is no such word as “reliable,” and 
that the word “transpired” is a vulgarism. Perhaps the only occa- 
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sion on which the editor thoroughly unbends, is during the precious 
hour he devotes to wading through the questions from correspond- 
ents, and the letters addressed to himself. He bubbles with delight 
on receiving the familiar queries, “Is Liverpool a seaport?” ‘“ Does 
upwards of a hundred mean more or less than a hundred?” Letters 
to the editor in this style also make him squirm : 
“ Dear Sir,—I want your advice. For twenty years I have 
taken your valuable paper ; and yesterday my wife eloped with 


the lodger. “ Yours, 
‘A CoNSTANT READER.” 


“ Dear Sir,—I notice that you are receiving letters about the 
early arrival of the cuckoo. I heard the cuckoo fifteen years 
ago, “ Yours, 
“ FLATHEAD.” 


“ Dear Sir,—I am now in this city, and in three days you 


will hear of another crime. “ Yours, 
“ JACK THE RIPPER.” 


The above letter is sent two or three times a year by some lunatic, 
who adds that he has “a buzzing in his head.” The note is 
generally written in red ink, to represent blood, and bears as a crest 
a human heart pierced by a stiletto. 

The editor needs a good deal of self-control, patience, and loving 
kindness to make his life tolerable ; but there is one department of 
his paper in which he can vent indignation and venom long 
smothered. He can let it"prance and sting all through the reviews 
of books. That he seldom yields to the temptation proves that he 
has a noble nature. Marie Corelli has worked herself into a white 
heat of anger against all editors and reviewers. She writes: “ The 
criticism does not depend on the merit of the book, but on the dis- 
position of the reviewer.” Does she not take these long-suffering 
men too seriously? They are doomed to struggle through thousands 
of pages of arrant rubbish, and it is their piteous task, not only to 
review books, but to notice a heap of things the advertising genius 
sends. “The Sorrows of Satan” are trivial compared to “The 
Sorrows of the Editor.” The latter, unlike the former, means well, 
but his temper is sorely tried when he is obliged to review bagatelle 
boards, rubber tyres, and barrel organs. He should be gently 
thought of, even in the savage mood that prompts him to write of the 
poet: “ He does not understand English, and is ignorant of the 
mechanics of blank verse ;” or of the novelist : “ He kindly warns 
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us that another book from the same pen will appear next month ;” 
or of the short-story teller: “It is possible that five tales marked 
with a richer, deeper vulgarity have never before been given to the 
world.” 

The editor moves in a vortex of conflicting interests, and perhaps 
fails, now and then, to accurately gauge the motives of the people with 
whom he comes in contact ; but he invariably gives fair play, and 
can recognise good work. He puts his mind and physique into his 
own duty, and fills a position of great responsibility honestly and 
fearlessly. He is zealous for his party, works unstintingly for many 
good objects, and bears himself like a Saladin against shams. He 
has one vanity: he is proud of the ‘place he occupies. He has the 
spirit of John Black, who envied no one. “ You are the only jour- 
nalist who forgets that Iam Prime Minister,” said Lord Melbourne 
to that pressman. ‘“ How so, my lord?” inquired Black. “ Because 
you never ask a favour of me.” “I have no favour to ask,” Black 
retorted. ‘ You are the Prime Minister of England ; but I am the 
editor of the Morning Chronicle, and I would not change places with 
the proudest man in England—not even, my lord, with you !” 


JOHN PENDLETON 
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ROBERT BURTON AND THE 
“ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY.” 


HAT De Quincey said of Charles Lamb might with even 
greater force be applied to Burton, viz. that he “ranks 
amongst writers whose works are destined to be for ever unpopular, 
and yet for ever interesting ; interesting, moreover, by means of those 
very qualities which guarantee their non-popularity.” 

The qualities which militate against our author’s popularity are: 
firstly, the inordinate length of his work ; secondly, his habit of 
interpolating thousands of quotations from the classical authors at 
every conceivable and inconceivable opportunity ; while a third dis- 
advantage under which Burton labours is his fantastic discontinuity 
of thought. He has no hesitation whatever in branching out into 
long and irrelevant digressions at the smallest provocation ; and 
although he makes a great show of treating his subject methodically 
and systematically with all his parade of “ Partitions,” “Sections,” 
“ Members,” “Subsections,” &c., yet a more veritable literary 
fantasia it would not be easy to find. With regard to his predilec- 
tion for quotation, it seems as though the man were perpetually on 
the look-out for openings to utilise his classic lore. The consequence 
is that about half his work is practically written in a foreign language, 
and one feels sure that Sir Thomas Browne must have had his eye 
upon Burton when he complains in the introduction to “ Vulgar 
Errors ” that we shall soon have to learn Latin in order to understand 
English if certain writers persisted in their course! These extracts, 
dotted about on every page and almost in every line, give a hybrid 
look te the whole work, and make up an appearance which has been 
facetiously described as “ literary small-pox.” All these characteristics 
taken together make the perusal of the “ Anatomy of Melancholy ” 
a labour not to be lightly undertaken. Life is short, but Burton’s 
“ Anatomy of Melancholy ” is very long. We are of opinion that (as 
Macaulay once said of the “ Faerie Queene ”) no one with a heart less 
stout than that of a commentator would ever get to the last page, 
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Yet it is on account of these very qualities—the quaintness, the store 
of appropriate and apt quotation, the original unoriginality of the 
work, the unexpected and altogether delightful digressions, the strange 
excesses into which the writer allows himself to be led—it is on 
account of all these that the perusal of the “ Anatomy” becomes if 
indeed a labour yet a most pleasant and diverting one. 

The work at the time of its appearance proved so successful that 
eight editions were exhausted in a very short time, and, as Wood 
tells us, it proved so remunerative to the bookseller that he “got an 
estate by it.” We are not, however, informed whether the venture 
was equally profitable to the author. A significant silence is pre- 
served upon this point. But then we must remember that in those days 
Sir Walter Besant and the Society of Authors were not. Even now 
lovers of the little-read grand old authors—the Brownes, Burtons, 
Fullers, &c., those musty “old folios” beloved of Coleridge—find 
recreation and delight in the magnificent “cento” of “ Democritus 
Junior.” Charles Lamb never wrote a sentence which I should feel 
more inclined to endorse than this : “ You cannot make a Ze¢ book 
of an author whom everybody reads.” Sir Thomas Browne and 
Robert Burton fill the 7é/ par excellence of “ pet authors.” For one 
reason, they are but little read ; for another, they reveal themselves 
so frankly and ingenuously to their reader, they lay bare before him 
their greatnesses and their weaknesses, their sublimities and their 
trivialities ; no reserve is maintained between them and their 
audience—they give rein equally to their whims and caprices as to 
their sublimest thoughts and speculations. What Montaigne said of 
his “ Essais” they might have said of their pieces : “I am my ‘ Religio 
Medici,’” or “ I am my ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy.’” 

It is to be expected that so rich a mine of quotation as is the 
work we are discussing would not be left unworked by writers desir- 
ing a cheap reputation for wide reading and erudition. Consequently 
we find that Burton’s volume has been unmercifully rifled of its 
riches both borrowed and original. His biographer, Wood, points 
out one Will Greenwood as a notorious offender in this respect ; and 
to mention a better known name, readers of Sterne’s “ Tristram 
Shandy ” will not have failed to notice many tricks and turns of 
expression as well as whole sentences which have been copied from 
the “ Anatomy.” Ludicrously enough one finds, on comparing the 
two volumes, that the very passage in which Sterne complains : “ Shall 
we for ever make new books, as apothecaries make new mixtures, by 
pouring out of one vessel into another?” has been stolen from 
Burton. It is very comical to hear one plagiarist rebuking a fellow 
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offender with a sentence which he has himself appropriated from 
another work ! In one place Laurence Sterne facetiously declares: 
“‘I believe, in my conscience, I intercept many a thought which 
heaven intended for another man!” He only forgot to add, that 
when unable to intercept these thoughts in their passage, he 
hesitated not to remedy the failure by appropriation at a later stage. 

But here it is necessary, as an introduction to a brief analysis of 
his work, to give a short sketch of Burton’s career. 

On the 8th day of February in the year 1576 at Lindley, in 
Leicestershire, Robert Burton made his acquaintance with what Mr. 
Shandy has been pleased to term “this scurvy and disastrous world 
of ours.” His parents, according to Anthony 4 Wood, belonged to 
an ancient and “ gentile” family of the county. Young Democritus 
received his early education at the Free School of Sutton Coldfield 
and at Nuneaton, which latter also abounds in memories of George 
Eliot. His school life appears to have passed in uneventful 
monotony, which was, however, frequently (but not altogether 
pleasantly) broken by periodical stimulations of his “muscular 
integument,” administered by preceptors who, like those of Herr 
Diogenes Teufelsdréckh, held the view that the faculties of the 
human soul could only be thus reached, which castigations, however, 
the unfortunate victim seems to have relished as little as did the 
famous author of the Philosophy of Clothes. The foundations of 
his knowledge having been thus soundly laid in the above highly 
orthodox manner, he was, in 1593, entered as a commoner at Brase- ' 
nose College, Oxford, at the time of the Long Vacation. He here 
| made considerable progress in mathematics, classics, and divinity, 
and in due time graduated as “ Batchellor of Divinity.” He seems 
to have been a great favourite among his college contemporaries, his 
company being, we are told, “ very merry, facete, and juvenile, and 
no man in his time did surpass him for his ready and dextrous inter- 
larding his common discourses with verses from the poets and 
classical authors,” a practice, however, which must have made his 
society very objectionable to an ordinary person. But the Univer- 
i sities being at that period mainly made up of a set of pedants, among 
| whom the flash and glitter of learning were more valued than sound 
scholarship, he acquired no little reputation. This habit of indis- 
criminate quotation thus early indulged in became with him a second 
nature, and constitutes at once the charm and the drawback of his 
literary efforts. In 1599 he was elected student of Christ Church, 
and for form’s sake, though we read “he wanted not a tutor,” he was 
placed under the tuition of a Dr. John Bancroft. Notwithstanding 
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his apparently humorous and jovial disposition, he was subject from 
an early period of his life to profound fits of depression and melan- 
choly, which grew with his growth until, in the hope of obtaining 
relief, he set about the composition of that work which has made him 
famous. His object was not, however, attained ; and we find that 
his self-imposed task was but the means of increasing his malady, 
until we learn from Grainger that nothing could make him laugh 
“but going to a bridge and hearing the ribaldry of the bargemen, 
which rarely failed to throw him into a violent fit of laughter.” In 
1614 he was admitted to the reading of the sentences, and two years 
later was presented with the vicarage of St. Thomas, in the west 
suburb of Oxon, by the Dean and Canons of Christ Church. Some 
years afterwards he also received the rectory of Segrave, in Leicester- 
shire, at the hands of George, Lord Berkeley. His ecclesiastical 
affairs, however, do not appear to have gone very smoothly with him, 
he being unfortunate (as we gather from his work) in some of his 
patrons, who seem to have had a very clear perception of the evils of 
riches, and determined that Robert should not be tempted to stray 
from the “funambulatory track and narrow path of goodness” (as 
Sir T. Browne would call it) on that account, thus conserving at one 
and the same time both ¢heir pockets and Ais morals. 

In 1624 appeared the first edition, in quarto, of the “ Anatomy 
of Melancholy,” which was so well received that six editions were 
required in the author’s lifetime. 

The remaining years of Burton’s life were spent by him in 
preparing successive editions of his volume, and in indiscriminate 
and voracious devouring the books in the Bodleian Library. He died 
in his chambers at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1639, it is said, at or 
very near the time he had foretold from a calculation of his own 
nativity—for Burton added the study of astrology to his other labours. 
As in the case of Jerome Cardan, narrated by Bayle, there were not 
wanting those who hinted that, rather than his prediction should 
prove false, he took the only way open to him to make sure that it 
would be fulfilled. But no doubt this was a cruel calumny. It may 
indeed have been that his melancholy overstepped the limit that 
separated it from madness, and being thus bereft of the restraining 
force of reason, he took his own life. If so, the touching words 
with which he closes his section on Suicides receive a new and 
pathetic interest, and an almost prophetic significance, but no one 
who has perused these paragraphs could doubt fora moment but that 
he would not wilfully cut short his existence for the sake of the poor 
beggarly distinction of having proved a true prophet of his own end. 
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Thus died Robert Burton in the sixty-third year of his age, 
leaving behind him as his monument that work concerning which a 
few words will now be said. 

Although it would be a waste of ingenuity to criticise seriously as 
a scientific treatise on the subject of melancholy such a literary 
extravaganza as is presented to us under the name of “ Democritus 
Junior,” ' yet having, as Hallam expresses it, “a style not by any 
means devoid of point and terseness, and writing with much good 
sense and observation of men as well as books, and having the skill 
of choosing his quotations from their rareness, oddity, and amusing 
character, without losing sight of their pertinence to the subject,” he 
has produced a work which might well be termed a “ vast store- 
house of entertainment and singular learning.” The book is divided 
into three parts, and is preceded by a long introduction, which is a 
powerful satire. In this portion he indulges in that favourite dream 
of social reformers, an idealcommonwealth. But it must be admitted 
that Burton’s sketch of an ideal community is remarkably free from 
the wild impracticable fancies which are generally characteristic of 
these attempts to remodel society. He displays a most rare faculty 
for taking things as they are, and making the best of them, and a 
willingness to accept the present state of affairs as a basis from which 
to evolve a scheme of government as nearly perfect as may be. Like 
Solon, he frames his laws not to suit a perfect, although entirely 
visionary Golden Age, but with a view to meeting the existing temper 
of the community as he understands it. Certainly Burton would not 
have been included in Francis Bacon’s humorous stricture: “ As 
for the philosophers, they make imaginary laws forimaginary common- 
wealths, and their discourses are as the stars which give little light 
because they are so high.” 

Coming to the treatise proper, the first part treats of the Causes, 
Symptoms, and Prognostics of Melancholy ; the second part of the 
Cure of Melancholy ; and the third part is reserved for a special 
discussion of Love and Religious Melancholies. 

Melancholy, according to Burton, has an objective existence, and 
may be composed of a material or an immaterial essence, or it may 
be a compound of both. In the two former cases the melancholy is 
simple, but in the latter it is compound. Material melancholy is 
one of the humours of the body, such as blood, pituita, serum, &c. 
The causes of this disease he fetches from the heavens above, the 
earth beneath, and the waters under the earth. And this statement 
is literally true. Probably no one ever had so fine and rare a 
! The nom de plume assumed by Burton on the title-page of his book. 
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collection of causes as Burton. In gathering them in he displays all 
the eagerness and enthusiasm of the collector, but none of the 
judicial balancing and weighing of the scientist. Among the causes 
we find mentioned: the Planets, Stars, the Devil, Witches, Mzgi- 
cians, Parents, Anger, Love, and Old Age, which is a cause for the 
reason thatit is “ cold and dry, and of the same quality as Melancholy.” 
Another cause, which he cites out of Montaltus, is this: “The 
efficient cause of Melancholy is a hot and dry, not a cold and dry 
distemperature, as some hold, from the heat of the brain roasting the 
blood.” 

A propos of causes, we may as well give what he sets down as the 
cause of laughter. “Laughter proceeds from an abundance of 
pleasant vapours which, proceeding from the heart, tickle the mid- 
riff, because it is transverse and full of nerves, by which titillation 
the sense being moved, and the arteries distended or pulled, the 
spirits from thence move, and possess the sides, veins, couritenance, 
and eyes.” Tears, the reader may be interested to know, proceed 
from “ the heating of a moist brain.” 

But now let us see how he proposes to cure this distressing 
malady of melancholy. Now, if his collection of causes was extraor- 
dinary, what shall we say of that of his curves? Here are some of 
them : “ Cauteries and hot irons,” he says, “are to be used in the 
suture of the crown, and the seared or uicerated place suffered to run 
a good while. ’Tis xof amiss to bore the skull with an instrument 
to let out the fuliginous vapours.” His patient, however, might 
perhaps think otherwise. This is a cure for head melancholy. Here 
is another even more barbarous: “Sallus. Salvianus . . . because 
this humour hardly yields to other physic, would have the leg 
cauterised—on the left leg, below the knee—and the head bored in 
two or three places.” His reader is inclined to think that even 
if this malady did not yield readily to physic, there was no need 
to take so savage a revenge on the patient. He then goes on with 
inimitable sang froid to relate (as an incentive to this desperate 
remedy, “how a melancholy man at Rome, that by no remedies 
could be healed, when by chance was wounded in the head, and 
his skull broken, he was excellently cured.” And again: “ Another, to 
the admiration of the beholders, ‘ breaking his head with a fall from 
on high, was instantly cured of his dotage.’” To those afflicted with 
love melancholy, he tells of a high rock in Greece, whence, if lovers 
precipitated themselves, they would be completely cured of their 
affliction. No doubt such a cure would be very complete and per- 
manent, and we shou!d think that the patient would be very unlikely 
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to have any relapses after such treatment. It is reassuring to be able 
to state, however, that there is no evidence to show that Burton ever 
practically carried out his treatment either on himself or on others, 
unless, indeed, we like to infer that the strange reports which circu- 
lated as to the manner of his death were garbled accounts of the 
results of one of these operations, which our author had attempted to 
perform on himself in the hope of a cure. 

A peculiarity about Burton’s cures is that each individual remedy 
is more sure, more certain, and more valuable than any which come 
before or after. This or that remedy alone will most certainly cure 
where all others fail ; it alone of itself will suffice, needing no combina- 
tion with any other ; its effect is marvellous—and so on. The fact 
is, that when our author once gets fairly launched on the sea of 
vigorous rhetoric, he gets carried away by his own eloquent fervour, 
and says a good deal more than he means, or would feel inclined in 
calmer moments to endorse. He throws himself with all his im- 
petuous and eccentric energy into the topic upon which at the 
moment he happens to be discoursing, and in his own peculiar 
fashion thoroughly exhausts it ; and not sufficiently considering the 
relation which that particular division of his subject upon which he 
is for the time engaged will bear to some other division, when it 
behoves him to treat of that portion he has practically to unsay much 
that he has said. One may be sure that if he throws his influence 
into one scale of the balance the opposite one will kick the beam. 
And this criticism applies to Burton’s treatment of many other matters 
besides the cure for melancholy. 

Owing to Burton’s habit of tumbling out pell-mell the results of 
his researches among the erudite authors, one theory or rule of prac- 
tice being piled upon another, with which it harmonises about as well 
as oil with water, the task of extracting any practical or useful advice 
from his volume would destroy a strong man. Yet, whenever this 
curious man chooses to write from his own knowledge and observa- 
tion, there is, as Johnson remarks, no little force in what he says, 
which makes one the more regret that he was so fond of using his 
Commonplace Book. His graphic and picturesque description of the 
varying states of feeling in a melancholy man is a case in point, and 
must have evidently been written from his own experience. And 
notwithstanding the absurdity and inapplicability of much of his 
counsel, which naturally results from the importation into his book of 
a vast mass of crude, undigested, and often conflicting material, yet 
whenever he has been bold enough to stand on his own legs, and 
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give us something of his own, he displays no small amount of shrewd- 
ness and good sense. 

But it is in his consolatory chapters that Burton’s true worth 
shines forth, and compels our admiration. He is here no longer the 
disappointed, churlish cynic, nor does he in these pages, as he often 
seems to do elsewhere, exhibit a longing, Paracelsus-like,' to save 
mankind, while he yet tramples on it, but, throwing off his ill-fitting 
disguise, shows himself the good honest fellow he really is—a com- 
forter of the distressed, a sympathiser with the afflicted, a com- 
passionate friend, a true, staunch champion of the oppressed and 
sorrowful. And here I will leave the consideration of his work with 
the conviction that, notwithstanding its many faults, oddities, and 
extravagancies, yet its peculiar literary merits, and the genuine sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate therein disclosed, will ever secure for it a 
place among those works which will last as long as the English 
language shall endure. 

EDWARD W. ADAMS, 


1 See Browning’s ‘* Paracelsus.” 
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THE KINDLY CROCODILE, 


Hee ego somnia vidi. 
Ov. Met. 
N a far country lies the dismallest swamp of our poor lost world, 
The land of the heathen compasseth it round about. Sahara— 
that notable desert—hedgeth it in to the north ; east is the kingdom 
of Gobo ; west, the principalities of Woolli and Bendou; while 
south stretch the untraversed jungles of Fetteconda. 

This swamp hath been seen of few—few (of good sooth) there 
being that pass that way. Of them that have set eyes on it, the 
better part lie in their graves—struck down by lethal stench, or done 
to death by noisome beasts. Two only there be that survive. Of 
the twain, one grovels on the ground—a drivelling idiot, for very 
horror of the passage ; his fellow (praised be the Prophet’s Holy 
Name !) hath faculties unimpaired, and is, indeed, none other than he 
that recordeth these things. 

In the year of Hegira 1305—in the month Saphar—did this 
recorder, bent on business of merchandise, sally forth with a 
company from the fenced city of Kebba, in the kingdom of Gobo, 
to do his errand even to Jong of the Mariboos, a people that hath 
habitation in the extremest limit of the principality of Bendou. 

Thus must he, of necessity, skirt the fringe of that grievous 
swamp. 

The sun was as a ball of molten fire in the firmament above ; 
spiky thorns in the brake below tore the wayfarer’s flesh with their 
barbed pincers ; water, for drink, was hard to come by, and the 
tongue clave to the roof of his mouth. 

The grass around waved tall and close, and thereout would 
ofttimes come the sound of beasts at savage play, filling the craven 
negro with dread, so that the carrier would fling aside his pack and 
flee. In vain did the Moor exhort to be of good cheer, or smite 
with his staff. The heart of the son of Ham is as wax, consuming 
away by reason of the heat of fear. 

Thus in arduous tasks and pains unspeakable, the days of 
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Saphar slid by, and the swamp was at hand. From afar, as the 
caravan drew nigh its marge, the steam of it rose each sunset, as a 
pillar of cloud, even to the zenith, befogging our lady Moon, so that 
she shone with evil eye—a disk of blood. 

It came to pass that on a certain day there arose a mighty 
tempest, with Egyptian darkness, and lightning that licked the 
ground. The caravan was scattered to the four winds of heaven, 
each man to his hiding, as quail that scurry from the talons ofa 
swooping kite. 

The pitch darkness of night came hard on the heels of the 
tempest. The recorder was left alone ; yea, all that night, damp, 
and afeard, he lay in the howling wilderness. He lifted up his voice 
in the night watches and cried aloud ; but there was none to hear, 
And he cursed the day of his birth. With the first faint streak of 
dawn, he plodded on. Woolly fog lay like a pall on all the lands 
no friendly sun to guide him on his way. The swamp-was all about» 
and his heart began to fail, and his knees to knock together for fear. 
Many are the lanes that lead, like tongues of grass, down into that 
deadly swamp ; but woe to him that setteth out to pursue them: 
From their labyrinthine maze is no return. Narrower and more 
unstable at every step their intricate causeways. Serbonian bog 
closes the wanderer in on every side. To sink in sloughy quagmire, 
to gasp his life away in suffocating slime, is that man’s uneasy end. 

When the poor Mussulman was well-nigh spent, and night again 
at hand, he spied, in the lifting of fog, a dead and blasted tree 
standing on a tussock. On its gaunt arm perched a meditative 
vulture, brooding on the bog. “I will hie me,” says the man, “to 
yonder tree, and abide with the bird. What though he pick my 
bones for his morning meal? Better so, than sink by slow inches in 
this mucky slime.” 

When he was come to the tree’s root, and essayed to clamber up 
out of the bog, that foul harpy flapped noiselessly into the night, and 
the Moor was alone. Painfully he raised himself to the vacant 
fork and clung for dear life to the smooth and barkless bole. 
Darkness covered the face of the swamp ; and he made his medi- 
tation, and called lustily on the Prophet, and settled his mind to die. 
In vain he made his meditation ; in vain his lusty calls, In vain he 
cast about for rays of hope or shreds of consolation, and he sought 
forgetfulness in sleep. 

Still in vain : the alligators, 
Scrambled through the marshy brake, 


And the vampire leeches gaily 
Sucked the garfish in the lake. 
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Ere midnight, dark eclipse drew on and hid the blessed moon. 

But dim uncertain light of stars shooting through the fog (they shoot 
mightily in the month Saphar) at times revealed the horror of the 
scene. Far off, where jungle impinged on swamp, were lions roaring 
for their prey, with the prancing unicorn in masterful strife for the 
conqueror’s crown. Unwieldly Behemoth stood gaping by or soused 
in the morass—a lewd ungainly beast, sunk in sloth, whose only joy 
a To roll with pleasure in a sensual sty. 
And many another wretch of monstrous. shape was there ; pre- 
historic fiends, of forms not seen before by man. And in that hour 
of dark eclipse they rent the midnight air with wolfish howls and 
bellowings of blank despair. The denizen, the mediatised, the alien 
alike : they fought, and snarled, and bled. O bestial strife! O 
Play of Nature—apocalypse of woe ! 

In the height of that eclipse, old mother Earth did quake, like 
him that shivers in his ague. At which the universal host of beasts 
“up sent a shout that tore hell’s concave.” And all this while, in 
the slime below, were lambent snakes, coiling, gliding, interlacing. 

Of a sudden—in a twinkling of an eye—awed hush fell on those 
romping reptiles; and, lo! there was come upon them, all un- 
announced, a mightier than they—a huge serpent, one that was, as 
it were, a prince, and having authority. And from before his face 
did the ophidian fry scuttle and wriggle, with sibilance and haste, 
their slimy tracks of green phosphoric fire showing like streaked 
lightning in the sooty peat of the bog. And Ophiomachus was left 
alone—he and the Moor together. But the serpent wist not the man 
was there, and he raised his crest and surveyed the void, defrauded 
of his meal, and lean. 

O grave suspense ! what eternities of agony lay in that one dire 
moment of time! Poor hapless Moor, bitterly did he rue the day 
on which he set foot in the parts of the Painim! A sigh, not to be 
choked, burst from his bosom. ‘That sigh the serpent noted ; and 
casting around, his eye rested on the blasted tree, with your recorder 
in its fork. Then he began to glide thitherward, with a rustling as 
of thorns on the fire. His skin was crepitant in moving; at its 
motion the Moor’s skin crept. He sounded his rattle in wrath ; the 
jaws of the Moor rattled for fear. 

When the serpent was come close up, he embraced the trunk in 
his folds, and fixing the man with fascinating eye, drew nigh his foot 
depending. His mouth was agape to receive it—his quivering tongue 
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had licked the heel—when a thing passing strange wrought havoc on 
that subtile fiend. 

The gruelly mud at the tree’s base upheaved—a rampant crocodile 
emerged from his miry lair! Thrusting his nether jaw against the 
trunk, like a slanting spout, he uplifted his upper (after the 
manner of crocodiles and portcullises), and from his cavernous 
fauces he blew a blast of frothy breath against Ophiomachus, 
so that the reptile fell backwards into his maw, and disappeared 
therein. 

There be many of God’s creatures that, for sufficient reasons, 
stand dumb in the presence of man. Yet will they, on just occasions 
(as saith the scripture of the Hebrews), take up their parables, and 
expound righteousness. Thus was it with the kindly affectioned 
crocodile of the swamp of Gobo. Opening again his uncomely but 
friendly jaws, there came first a second jet of steam, like unto the 
blast of a furnace, or the smoke of a city the infidel hath sacked and 
harried. And then did he say, in the voice and speech of a crocodile,' 
“Fear not, thou servant of the Prophet ; but alight from thy tree, 
and sing loud to thy God, who, by the mouth of me, His crocodile, 
hath snatched thy life from the jaws of that old serpent. Nay, be 
not afraid, but be of good cheer. No ghoul—no body-snatcher—am 
I. Rather do I serve Him whom all created things do, in their wise, 
obey ; and He hath sent me to succour the soul that stood even in 
the gate of death.” 

Amazed beyond bound was he that relateth this matter, thus to 
hear the unclean beast give vent to words of piety and worth. Had 
Satan entered into the scaly monster—were his glozing words but a 
lure—was there deceit on his tongue, to trap the simple? Would he 
mock a true believer—would he snare him from his perch, to stow 
him, cheek by jowl with that old serpent, in the coils of his ravening 
maw? Jonah in the whale’s belly were a trifle to that! Nay, the 
situation of the Friars in their place of torment, depicted with such 
rude realism by the latitudinarian Sompnour, might almost better be 
borne than a crocodile’s trenchant crunch! And the man lifted up 
his voice, and cried, from his fork, “ Aroint thee, thou miscreant 
Champsas! What, shall adder and Moslem alike go down quick to 
thy bottomless pit?” and he remained up his tree. 

“God pardon thee,” quoth his neighbour ; “to save thy life have 
I cast my own behind me,” and he turned to go. 

Eftsoons the deadly venom of the serpent did squirm in his 


1 The speech of crocodiles is as old as Phzedrus (lib. 1, xxv.), if not AEsop 
himself. 
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vitals. A fearsome thing it is to see a fellow-man writhe in the 
sharpness of death, but who may abide a serpent-stung crocodile ? 

He leapt into the air like a stricken deer, and falling backward 
with a thud, the earth quaked again ; fetid mud bubbled up around 
his carcase, and he lay with his four scaly paws (in default of hands) 
lifted up to heaven for help. 

Then the Moor, no longer unbelieving, allowed that it was a 
miracle, and he slid down, and drew nigh to assuage, if it were 
possible, his saviour’s dying pangs, and wipe away, with the hem of 
his robe, the oozy slime that exuded from his closing eyes. 

Kindly affectioned and unselfish to the bitter end, did the dying 
saurian once again lift up his crocodilly voice, now faint and “imny 
with the hollowness of dissolution, and cry, “Avaunt, good Saracen, 
avaunt! Bide further afield, lest peradventure, in the tantrums of 
death, I cleave thy skull with my scaly tail. But, oh! for the love 
of Him that made us both, speak no more so despitefully of crocodile 
tears” —and he wept aloud. 

The Moor, acting on his friend’s advice, withdrew to that tussock 
by the tree’s root, and sat himself down there, and heard the pas- 
sionate snap of that monster’s jaws, as his gentle spirit fled out of 
them. 

Shortly thereafter, deep sleep fell upon the man ; and even in his 
dreams, the dying lizard’s last words rang in his ear—“ By the memory 
of me, I conjure thee, O Moor, speak no more so lightly of crocodile’s 
tears |” 

Then did his dream-thoughts make themselves wings, and bear 
the man swiftly to his far home in Araby the Blest. Once again was 
he with the Wahhabee of Riad. His harem received him. A peri 
of paradise—the houri of his heart—lay panting in his arms. 

He heard the cry of the muezzin summon the faithful to prayer 
from the highest minaret of Holy Wisdom’s mosque. Louder and 
louder came the welcome call, irresistibly shrill and piercing. 

Thereat did this Moor awake from his slumber ; and what he 
heard that muezzin say, was this: “Past nine, sir! Hot water at your 
door! Boat sails at ten !” 

The dreamer lay in Savannah at the time of his visitation, on his 
way to the island of Cuba. Springing nimbly up from his nightmare, 
the first thing his eye encountered was a young alligator, a pin driven 
through its leathery snout, dangling from the wall over against his 
bed. It is very certain he had not seen the beast overnight, having 
scrambled into his bed, worn with travel, long past midnight, and 
with no eye for anything in his room du¢ bed. Nor could he well 
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have seen it in the night watches, even if he had chanced to wake, as 
the shutters were closed and his chamber in darkness. 
Who can say what subtle fluid may have emanated from that dried 
lizard, and entered into his seething brain ? 
Had he (he asks himself) been hypnotised by a stuffed alligator ? 
His dream is not without its moral: let old Bunyan show it 
forth. 
If that a pearl may in a toad’s head dwell, 
And may be found too in an oyster shell ; 
If things that promise nothing, do contain 
What better is than gold ; who will disdain, 
That have an inkling of it, there to look, 
That he may find. 
J. LAWSON, 
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KNIGHTS OF THE ROAD IN 
BERKSHTRE. 


AGSHOT HEATH on a moonlight night ! How many hearts 
have quaked as they neared the well-known haunt of the 
knights of the road! The poet Gay well describes the feelings of 
the anxious passengers in the stage coach, as it lumbered heavily 
along, when he sings : 
Prepared for war, now Bagshot Heath we cross, 
Where broken gamesters o/t repair their loss. 


Broken gamesters! Can this be a description of those gallant, 
courtly gentlemen, who, indeed, purloined people’s purses, but who 
are popularly supposed to have done the deed in such a gentlemanly 
manner and with so polite an air that the transaction was regarded 
rather as an honour than an injury? 

Indeed, a halo of romance has settled around the brows of the 
cunning rogues and vagabonds who levied toll on travellers in the 
17th and 13th centuries. Imagination pictures them as the heroes 
of their age. Novels have been written about them, extolling 
their reckless daring, fearless rides, and hair-breadth escapes. The 
knights of the road are deemed the descendants of the gallant 
outlaws of ancient days, of Robin Hood and Hereward the Wake, 
who cared not so long as the green hollies waved overhead, and the 
dun deer sported on the lawn, while, with bow in hand and sword 
by their sides, they lived right joyously in the merry greenwood. 
The highwayman of the 18th century, who plundered stage coaches, 
inherits all the charming romance that time has woven round the 
memory of the hero of Sherwood Forest, who waged war on the 
Sheriff of Nottingham and other uninteresting personages. 

It is a thankless task to dispel illusions ; but I fear that most of 
these gallant knights of the road were but sorry knaves after all, 
ruined gamesters, rogues, and vagabonds, who took to crime and 
highway robbery as readily as ducks to water, and often paid the 
penalty of their misdeeds on one of those ugly wooden frames which 
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stood at convenient distances along our main roads. On Bagshot 
Heath, and along the whole line of road from London to Portsmouth, 
were stationed hideous gallows-trees, from which dangled in chains 
the bleached bones of some highwayman or sheep-stealer. 

We Berkshire folk should know something of these worthy 
gentlemen of the road, as two of the three most notorious places in 
the kingdom—Bagshot Heath, Maidenhead Thicket, and Hounslow 
Heath—are within the borders of our county. Maidenhead Thicket 
was in the time of Good Queen Bess so dangerous a spot on account 
of the attacks of highwaymen that the Vicar of Hurley, who con- 
ducted Divine Service at Maidenhead, was allowed an extra salary of 
£50 a year on account of the danger he incurred in passing the 
spot. In still earlier times it had acquired its unenviable reputation. 
Leland writes that the neighbourhood of the bridge at Maidenhythe 
was “ infested with robbers for five miles in extent,” and in 1255, in 
consequence of the dangerous character of the district, orders were 
given to widen the road between Twyford and Maidenhead. 

The Dissolution of the Monasteries had greatly increased 
vagrancy in the 16th century. Rich abbeys, like that of Reading, 
employed large numbers of workmen and servants, who, when their 
masters had fallen into evil case, were thrown upon a heartless 
world and took to robbery for a livelihood. The Aospitia of the 
monasteries in the good old days always provided food and a bed 
for weary travellers, of whatever rank they were, and needy wanderers 
sorely felt the loss of their kind hosts. The rich courtiers grabbed 
the Church’s lands and wealth, and the poor folk followed their 
example by grabbing whatever they could lay their hands on. Con- 
sequently there were in these parts “a great stoare of stout vagabonds 
and maysterless men (able enough for labour), which do great hurt 
in the county by their idle and naughtie life.” The unfortunate 
persons who were robbed could claim compensation from the 
inhabitants of the Hundred in which the robbery took place. This 
old law was as ancient as the time of our great Berkshire king, 
Alfred ; for who is ignorant of the fact that when gold bracelets were 
hung up by the road side, on account of the enforcement of this law, 
and the fear of the vengeance of the Hundred, no one dared to 
remove them ? 

But when these highway robberies on Maidenhead Thicket were 
so frequent, the burden of making compensation fell somewhat 
heavily on the inhabitants of the Hundred of Benhurst. In one 
year they paid as much as £255 for robberies committed on 
unfortunate wayfarers. Therefore a special Act of Parliament was 
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passed in 1597 in order to relieve the inhabitants from their bur- 
dens. 

But the vulgar crowd of footpads were very different from the 
élite of the profession who frequented Bagshot Heath in the days of 
the Merry Monarch or at the beginning of the last century. Many 
otherwise respectable persons took to the road as a kind of sport. 
The profession had a curious kind of fascination about it. Given a 
swift steed, a moonlight night, and a light heart, it was excellent 
“sport” to stop a coach, turn out the sleepy passengers, ransack 
their pockets, frighten the old ladies, kiss the young ones, and then 
fly for dear life across the country, confident in the strength and 
speed of a good horse whose gallant leaps and long, swinging gallop 
soon distanced all pursuers. It was exciting certainly ; and though 
the gallows-tree creaked ominously with its fettered burden, the bones 
of some old comrade of the road, what did it matter? A short life 
and a merry one was enough for a knight of the road. 

A gallant young yeoman farmer lived near Bagshot, for whom the 
pleasures of the sport had a peculiar fascination. Each night he 
sallied forth, with his horse-pistols at his saddle-bows, and well 
masked. The only toll he levied was gold. Silver, notes, and 
trinkets he scorned. No one ever suspected him of his midnight 
rides. But it struck certain of his acquaintances as peculiar that the 
farmer had always a superfluity of gold coins. Many a golden 
guinea did he give away in charity. He slipped them under poor 
cottagers’ doors. He bought his pigs and sheep with gold—always 
gold. And then, putting two and two together, they asked—could 
this Golden Farmer be the gold-taking highwayman? This hypothesis 
having been once suggested, the proof was not long forthcoming. 
He was watched ; plans were laid for his capture ; and soon on Bag- 
shot Heath, near the scenes of his old exploits, his body hung in 
chains. An inn near the spot for many years recorded his memory 
by its sign, ‘‘ The Golden Farmer,” until at length some innovating 
landlord changed its name to the meaningless “ Jolly Farmers.” We 
have many such in Berkshire on signboards, but bad times have some- 
what thinned off the real ones. 

But Berkshire can boast of many more famous and distinguished 
members of the profession than the Golden Farmer of Bagshot. 
Here was the home and favourite field of operations of that most 
chivalrous of highwaymen, Claude Duval. Mr. Frith has made us 
all familiar, by his interesting picture, with that remarkable incident 
in the career of this accomplished knight of the road, when he way- 
laid the travelling-carriage of Sir Somebody Richardson, and allowed 
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him to retain £300 out of the £400 which he knew was in the 
carriage, on the condition that he might have the honour of dancing 
a coranto on the heath with the real knight’s fair lady. Unless 
tradition lies, the lady did not offer many objections to the 
conditions. 

This gallant robber of men’s purses and ladies’ hearts was of 
French extraction. He was born at Domfront, in Normandy, where 
his father was a miller. In his youth he was for some time page to 
the Duke of Richmond, and then turned highwayman, a calling 
which he found remarkably profitable. On one occasion he met the 
Master of the Buckhounds to Charles II., one Squire Roper, as he 
was pursuing a solitary hunt in Windsor Forest. But the hunter 
became the hunted ; the sport was changed ; Claude Duval quietly 
demanded the Master’s purse, pocketed fifty guineas, and left him 
bound hand and foot to bewail his fate until he was released by the 
foresters. The life of this notorious criminal furnishes us with an 
example of the peculiar fascination which the “sport” afforded to 
its votaries. Duval became so rich with his ill-gotten gains that he 
was enabled to retire from the profession and return to France. But 
a quiet life, free from the excitement of his old career, did not agree 
with his adventurous spirit. He returned again to England, and re- 
sumed his avocations. At length he was captured at the “Hole in 
the Wall,” in Chandos Street. While in prison awaiting his doom, 
many ladies of position visited him, and endeavoured to obtain his 
release ; but justice was inexorable, and he was hanged at Tyburn 
in January 1670. His epitaph in St. Paul’s Church, Covent 
Garden, speaks of him as “ Old Tyburn’s glory, England’s illustrious 
thief,” and tells us : 

Here lies Duval—Reader, if male thou art, 
Look to thy purse ; if female, to thy heart. 
Much havoc has he made of both. 

Just beyond the borders of our county, about a mile from the 
village of Bagshot, stands a solitary, picturesque, reed-thatched farm- 
house, once the residence of Claude Duval. The late Mr. G. M, 
Hughes, the historian of Windsor Forest, describes in his work the 
interior of this haunt, and tells of the old fire-side and chimney, in 
which a hiding-place was so contrived that its only access was 
through a trap-door in the back, which, when closed, was concealed 
by the smoke. Here Duval often lay concealed when the soldiers 
searched his dwelling. 

In this very house an equally notorious knight of the road is 
supposed to have lived and plied his trade on Bagshot Heath. 
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Dick Turpin, the hero of Harrison Ainsworth’s “ Rookwood,” in the 
course of his career has often, doubtless, paid our county a visit, and 
relieved our travellers of superfluous wealth. But Epping Forest 
and Hackney Marshes were his favourite haunts, and when these 
places became too hot for him he retired to the North, and was 
captured at York, where he was hung in 1739. It is unpleasant to 
have one’s illusions dispelled, especially when our feelings have been 
aroused by one of the most stirring romances of our time. The 
readers of “ Rookwood” have followed with glowing interest the 
account of that marvellous ride to York. Ainsworth’s narrative was 
almost as great a feat as that of Black Bess. He filled over one 
hundred pages of printed matter in a day and a night—in less than 
twenty-four hours—and never once rested from his writing. He 
describes the excitement he was in, how his pen scoured over the 
pages as he followed his hero along the country roads, over hedge 
and gate, and did not pause till he heard the bell of York Minster 
toll the knell of poor Black Bess. After reading that glowing 
description of pluck and daring, it is unpleasant to be told that the 
whole story is a myth. But Mr. Hughes has investigated the whole 
matter, and declares that the real incident on which the story was 
founded occurred about the year 1676, long before Turpin was born. 
One Nicks robbed a gentleman on Gadshill at four o’clock in the 
morning, crossed the river with his day mare as soon as he could get 
a ferry-boat at Gravesend, and then by Braintree, Huntingdon, and 
other places, of all of which we have a very circumstantial account, 
reached York that evening, went to the Bowling Green, pointedly 
asked the mayor what time it was, proved an alibi, and got off. 
This account was published about the time of Turpin’s execution, 
but it makes no allusion to him whatever. It required, adds Mr. 
Hughes, the romance of the roth century to change Nicks to Turpin, 
and the bay mare to Black Bess. 

The advertisements in the columns of old newspapers reflect 
very closely the manners of the times, and the hue and cry after 
highwaymen is often raised. The following is remarkable as showing 
that the fascinations of the road were svfficient to attract men of 
high social position : 

Whereas Mr. Herbert Jones, attorney-at-law in the town of Monmouth, 
well known by being several years together under-sheriff of the same county, 
hath of divers times robbed the mail coming from that town to London, and 
taking out divers letters and writs, and is now fled from justice, and supposed to 
have sheltered himself in some of the new-raised troops. These are to give 


notice, that whosoever shall secure the said Herbert Jones, so as to be committed 
in order to answer these said crimes, may give notice thereof to Sir Thomas 
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Fowles, goldsmith, Temple Bar, London, or to Mr. Michael Bohune, mercer, in 
Monmouth, and shall receive a guinea’s reward. 


We have mentioned only a few of the éi#e of the profession, but 
there were also bands of desperate villains who haunted the roads. 
There was the Dibley gang who terrified the whole county, whose 
leader was hanged at Reading in 1702. There were the Waltham 
Blacks, a most daring band of ruthless scoundrels. Indeed, robbery 
and outrage were constantly practised until the end of the century. 
Sometimes the keepers of wayside inns were in league with the high- 
waymen, who took life and purses with equal indifference. Not all 
persons were as provident as old Lady Brown, who, when accom- 
panying Walpole to the house of the Duchess of Montrose at 
Chiswick, was waylaid and robbed of her purse, and yet did not 
lament her loss very greatly. ‘‘Oh !” she explained to her companion, 
“there was nothing but bad money in it. I kept it on purpose !” 

Time would fail to tell of all the stories that cluster round the 
memories of the knights of the road. There was the polite bandit 
who restored to his victim a sword which he valued greatly, with a 
profuse apology, declaring that if it had been set with diamonds, 
nothing could have persuaded him to keep it, and that necessity 
alone obliged him to deprive the gentleman of his purse. There was 
the gallant bandit who always took off his hat before he rode away. 
There was the murderous ruffian who thought nothing of killing his 
victim. But the tall gibbets thinned their ranks. Wild heaths were 
reclaimed ; the country became more civilised. ‘The manners of our 
Berkshire folk improved. Bagshot Heath soon lost its unenviable 
glory; and the knights of the road became an extinct race long before 
the iron horses began to drag their freight of passengers along the 
iron roads, and the scream of the engines took the place of the 
cheerful notes of the post-horn. 

P, H, DITCHFIELD. 
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MUNDUS ALTER ET IDEM? 


HIS anonymous romance of the time of James I.—the scene 
of which is laid in the unexplored Terra Australis and Nova 
Guinea—though now commonly attributed to Bishop Hall, does 
not appear to have been assigned to him by name until 1674,? 
eighteen years after his death (1656), and nearly seventy years after 
the date of its first publication in 1605. It is included in three 
collected editions of Hall’s works,* and the good Bishop's bio- 
graphers, Jones‘ and Lewis,’ both take it for granted that the work 
is his, apparently without the knowledge that it had been claimed for 
any other writer. Four separate editions were printed in Latin, and 
three or four translations and adaptations of the work, or parts of it, 
in English and one in German. This German translation, which 
was issued in Leipzig in 1613, about eight years after the Latin 
original, bears upon the title-page an author’s name—that of Alberico 
Gentili, a scholar whose reputation was greater in his day even than 
that of Joseph Hall. Another claim has been made by Crenius, the 
Dutch philologist, on behalf of the Reverend Jonas Proost, of 
Colchester.® 


For a bibliographical purpose it is necessary to consider the re- 
spective claims thus advanced. With that object I have brought 
together, in as concise a manner as is consistent with clearness, all 


Y Mundus Alter & Idem sive Terra Australis ante hac semper incognita longis 
itineribus peregrini Academict nuperrime lustrata Auth. Mercurio Britannico, 
i.e. Another World and the Same ; or, the Southern Land hitherto unknown by 
long journeys of a travelling Academic quite lately passed through. Author: A 
British Mercury. 

2 Hyde, Catalog. Impress. Lib. Biblioth. Bodletana, 1674. 

3 (1) Works of Bishop Hall(10 vols.), London, 1808. Vol. X. (2) Works of 
Bishop Hall, edited by Rev. Peter Hall (12 vols.), London, 1837-39. Vol. XII. 
(3) Works of the Right Rev. Joseph Hall, D.D. Edited by Dr. Philip Wynter, 
Oxford, 1863 (10 vols.). Vol. X. p. 401. 

4 Bishop Hall, his Life and Times, by Rev. John Jones, 1826. 

5 Life of Joseph Hall, by Rev. George Lewis, 1886. 

*Crenius, Animadversiones Philologica et Historica, Pt. VIII. p. 55, 
Amsterdam, 1701. 
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the evidence I can find, new and old, from rare works practically in- 
accessible to the majority of readers, in the hope, if possible, of 
eliciting further, and perhaps unpublished, evidence. At the same 
time I have taken the opportunity of correcting some misappre- 
hensions and misstatements of eminent writers, who have criticised 
the work without having read it. 

The little book is sufficiently important to have received special 
notice from our own literary historians and many eminent foreign 
critics, and has been classed with More’s “ Utopia ” and Campanella’s 
“City of the Sun.” 

Hallam, treating of prose fiction,' writes :— 


I can only produce two books by English authors in this first part of the 
seventeenth century which fall properly under the class of novels or romances, 
and of these one is written in Latin. This is the “* Mundus Alter et Idem” of Bishop 
Hall, an imitation of the latter and weaker volumes of Rabelais. A country in 
Terra Australis is divided into four regions : Crapulia, Viraginia, Moronea, and 
Lavernia. Maps of the whole land and of particular regions are given; and the 
nature of the satire, not much of which has any especial relation to England [!], 
may easily be collected. 


Warton, after a long criticism of Hall’s poetry,? adds :— 


With Hall’s satires should be ranked his ‘* Mundus Alter et Idem,” an ingenious 
satirical fiction in prose, where, under a pretended description of the Terra 
Australis, he forms a pleasant invective against the characteristic vices of various 
nations, and is remarkably severe on the Church of Rome(!). This piece was 
written about the year 1600, before he had quitted the classics for the fathers, and 
published some years afterwards against his consent. 


The book itself is prefaced by an “ Epistle,” signed ‘“ Gulielmus 
Knight.” Dr. Philip Wynter, Hall’s latest editor, accepting this 
epistle as dona fide, remarks :— 


To William Knight, in whose hands. . . the MS. had been placed, we are 
indebted for its preservation and ultimate publication. It is one of the Bishop’s 
earliest works, certainly prior to the year 1600 ; and though the humour is perhaps 
a little too broad, and its general character coarse and indelicate, it is by no means 
unworthy of the reputation which he subsequently attained. . . . How this 
William Knight came to be so intimately acquainted with the Bishop we are not 
informed. There is, however, an epistle addressed to him by the Bishop 
[Dec, v. ep. 10] which shows that their acquaintance was of early date, and he 
was probably the author of ‘* A Concordance Axiomaticall. . . of Holy Scrip- 
ture.”*, . .» He is said to have edited Hall’s ‘‘ Virgidemiarum.” 





1 Literature of Europe, 1839, Vol. III. p. 684. 

* Warton, Hist. Engl. Poetry, London, 1781, Vol. IV. p. §2 ; London, 1840, 
Vol. III. pp. 439-440; London, 1871, Vol. IV. p. 397. 

* Knight, 4 Concordance Axiomaticaii, London, 1610, 
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Knight matriculated at Christ’s College, Cambridge, July 1, 1579, 
went out B.A. 1582-83, was afterwards elected Fellow, and in 1586 
commenced M.A. On July 12, 1603, he was incorporated M.A. at 
Oxford.! His “Concordance” published in 1610, was begun about 
fourteen years before. He allowed copies to be made for his friends, 
“with faithful promise never to let them pass without his consent ;” 
but they gave him “no rest,” and he had to set to and print it. This 
in his preface, which is dated July 20, 1610. Hall’s Epistle to Knight 
(Dec. v. ep. 10), commending his “ variety of tongues and style of 
arts,” and encouraging him to “persist in the calling of the 
ministry,” was not published till October 4, 1610,? when Hall was 
thirty-six, and Knight about fifty. In the same collection of letters 
Hall includes one (Dec. iv. ep. 8) addressed to another friend, Dr. 
Thomas James, Oxford, who compiled the first two Bodleian Library 
catalogues of 1605 and 1620. In the latter “Mundus Alter” is 
entered, not under Hall’s name, but under “ Mercurius Britann[ic]us.” 

Naudé, Cardinal Mazarin’s librarian, in a work treating of books 
on Political Philosophy (1641), remarks :— 

Lastly, there has been lately published a book written by an Englishman, 
whose name I do not know, and entitled, ‘*‘ Another World and the Same,” or rather 
a satyr on the corrupt morals of this age. The uthor gives a particular place to 
every vice, and calls the nations that inhabit those places, and the places them- 
selves, names that are wittily composed, and adapted to the very nature of every- 


thing ; thus he lays before us an account of Poneropolis (the Wicked City) proper 
both to divert us and to persuade us to a virtuous life ( 7vans/ation).* 


A part of the country “ Lavernia,” in “ Mundus Alter,” is occupied 
by rogues, thieves, cutpurses, and suchlike, but there is no city in it 
called “ Poneropolis.” Naudé was “ nodding ;” he had been reading 
Rabelais. The next reference to “ Mundus” is by Dr. Peter Heylyn, 
theologian, historian, biographer of Laud, and fellow-sufferer with 
Hall during the Rebellion. Heylyn, no doubt, in the following para- 
graph refers to Hall. He is describing “Terra Incognita” and 
imaginary countries in the fourth book of his “ Cosmography ” (1652), 
three or four years before Hall’s decease :— 

‘¢ Mundus Alter et Idem” is a witty and ingenious invention of a learned 
prelate, writ by him in his younger days (but well enough becoming the austerity 
of the gravest head), in which he distinguisheth the vices, passions, humours, and 


ill affections most commonly incident to mankind into several provinces; gives 
the character of each, as in the descriptions of a country, people, and chief cities 





1 Thompson Cooper, Dict. NV. Biog. XXXI. 1892, p. 266. 

2 Arber, 7ranscript of Stationers’ Registers, Vol. III. London, 1876. 
* James, Catalog. Bibl. Bod. Oxon. 1620. 

* Naudeus, Bidliograph. Polit., Witteberge, 1641, pp. 41, 42. 
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of it, and sets them forth unto the eye in such lively colours that the vitious man 
may see therein his own deformities, and the well-minded man his own imper- 
fections. The scene of this design is laid by the reverend author in this Terra 
Australis ; the decorum happily preserved in the whole discovery, the styie acutely 
clear, the invention singular. Of whom and his New World I shall give you that 
Eulogie which the historian doth of Homer, ‘‘ Nec ante illum quem ille imitaretur, 
neq’ post illum qui eum imitari posset, inventus est.”'| ‘*There was none 
found before him whom he could imitate, none after him had invention.” 


Thomas Hyde, Bodley’s librarian, in the third catalogue of the 
collection printed in 1674, gives a reference from “ Mercurius Bri- 
tannicus” (p. 451, col. B) to Joseph Hall (p. 319, col. B), where 
“Mundus Alter et Idem,” &c., is included among Hall’s works, ac- 
knowledged and unacknowledged. This is the earliest reference of 
the work to Hall by name—eighteen years afterhis death. Blaufus,? 
German critic and theologian—who will be referred to later on 3— 
points out that Cave, the ecclesiastical historian, as well as Hyde, 
believed Hall to have written the book. Placcius‘ and Serpilius ° 
give it to Hall upon the same evidence. I have searched Cave’s 
writings without finding any reference to the “ Mundus Alter.” Was 
Cave’s name written inadvertently by Blaufus instead of that of the 
ecclesiastical historian Heylyn ? 

J. A. Bosius,* German philologist and professor of history, is 
sometimes given as an authority, but he merely repeats Naudé, with 
Naudé’s blunder :— 


‘*Mundus Alter et Idem” ab Anglo quodam ante paucos annos conscriptus 
in deprauatos huius seculi mores, ac veluti poneropolim quandam, sive ciuitatem 
vitiis omnibus infectam, exhibens. 

Bayle, art. “ Hall (Joseph),” after giving a résumé of Hall’s life 
and works, adds : 7— 


The catalogue of the Oxford Library ascribes to him a book entitled ‘* Mundus 
Alter et Idem,” z.e. “Another World and the Same; or, the Southern Lands, 





1 Heylyn, Cosmographie, London, 1652. Appendix, lib. iv. p. 195 ; 6th edit., 
lib. iv. p. 161, London 1682. 

* Blaufus, Vermischte Beytrige sur Erweiterung der Kentniss scltener und 
merkwiirdiger Biicher, Bde. II., Jena, 1756, pp. 328-356. 

*See fost, pp. 75 and 86. 

‘Placcius, Zheatrum Anonymorum et Pseudonymorum, Hamburg, 1708. 
Script. Pseud. Detectis, p. 441. 

*Serpilius, Lebens-Beschreibung der biblischen Scribenien, Leipzig, 1708, 
Theil IV. p. 314. 

* Bosius, De Comparanda Prudentia Civili, Jena, 1679. 

* Bayle, Dictionnaire hist. et crit., Rotterdam, 1720, Tome II. p. 1392. 
English translation by Des Maizeaux, &c., London, 1736, Vol. III. p. 345 ; trans- 
lated by Bernard, &c., London, 1737, Vol. V. pp. 714, 715. 
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formerly always unknown, lately travelled over by a foreign Academician, by 
Mercurius Britannicus,” and footnote : 

It is an ingenious and learned fiction, in which he described the wicked morals 
of several nations, the drunkenness of some, the leudness of others, &. He does 
not spare the Court of Rome. He composed this book whilst he cultivated polite 
literature, and, having applied himself afterwards to Divinity, he neglected that 
work, and looked upon it as a mere trifle; but his friend, William Knight, had 
not the same opinion of it; he judged it so worthy to be published that he caused 
it to be printed, though he feared thereby to displease the person who composed 
it, and trusted him with the manuscript. This is what he lays before the reader 
at length in the preface. I cannot tell in what year it was first published. I have 
only the edition of Utrecht of the year 1643, to which the publisher added Cam- 
panella’s ‘* City of the Sun” and Chancellor Bacon’s ‘* New Atlantis,’ because 
these works are upon a subject much like that of Bishop Hall’s, The reader will 
perhaps see here with pleasure Naudé’s judgment of it (quoted above, p. 68). 


The editors of the Amsterdam edition (1725) of Baillet’s 
*‘Jugemens des Scavans”! supply a list of disguised authors, amongst 
which is included 


*¢ Mercurius Britannicus : Joseph Hall.” 


Thus far there is no further external evidence of Hall’s author- 
ship than is afforded by Knight’s preface, Hyde’s Catalogue, and 
Heylyn’s reference of the book to “a learned prelate”—Hall with- 
out doubt. 

Some years before the appearance of *‘ Mundus Alter ” there had 
been published “ Virgidemiarum : Three Tooth-lesse Satyrs ” (1597) ; 
and “ Three Byting Satyrs ” (1598), reissued with the initials I. H., 
1602. This was known as Hall’s and acknowledged. Arber? notes 
an “ order ” for Hall’s “ Satires,” and several works by other authors, to 
be burnt (June 1, 1599), but three of these with Hall’s “Satires” 
were afterwards “staied.” He who had already satirised the loose 
morals of his time in verse could no doubt do so in prose, and in 
* Latin for scholars unacquainted with English. Hall had not, how- 
ever, at that time been out of England, and did not go abroad until 
he accompanied Sir Edmund Bacon and Lord Hertford’s embassy 
to Brussels in 1605, after “Mundus” appeared. Whoever the 
writer, whether he had travelled or not, he was well read in works of 
travel and geography, and knew how to use his “ Mercator” and 
“ Maundeville,” and later travellers and voyagers. Hall used them in 
his “Satires” (Book IV. Satires vi. and vii.), as well as his local 


' Adrien Baillet, Jugemens des Szavans sur les principaux ouvrages de 
auteurs, nouv. édit., Amsterdam, 1725, tome v. p. 332. 
* Arber, Transcript of Stationers Registers, Vol. III. London, 1876. 
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knowledge of London and Cambridge (Book V. Satire i.), with which 
passages in the “ Mundus” may be compared. 

Despite Hallam’s remark that “not much of the Satire has any 
especial relation to England,” “ Mercurius Britannicus” needed not 
to have left England or to have gone far beyond the walls of London 
for examples of the manners he has described in “ Mundus Alter et 
Idem.” The names of persons and places are easily identified. Ram 
Alley, a notorious passage leading to the Temple, Petticoat Lane, 
the Fleet Prison, the feasting at Guildhall, drinking at the taverns, 
and other incidents are thinly disguised. There is also a humorous 
reference to tobacco and the habit of smoking (so much abhorred 
by James I.) as having been introduced by one Topia Waralladorem, 
an ungodly fellow of this country, who had been taught to smoke by 
an Indian devil. This can refer only to the people’s favourite, Raleigh, 
lodged in the Tower since December 16, 1603. Theauthor tells the 
story of a poor man who is drugged and carried away in his sleep to 
wake up in a palace of pleasure and delight, and afterwards carried 
out again, a story older than Boccaccio. Although “ Mercurius 
Britannicus” wanders through the newly discovered “Terra Australis,” 
* Nova Guinea,” and the “ Psittacorum Regio,” with their imaginary 
cities, rivers, and mountains, underlying the whole is the London 
of Elizabeth and James I. The same Alsatia is reflected in the 
“ Mundus” as was long afterwards discovered to us by Scott in the 
“Fortunes of Nigel.” 

In the state of “Crapulia” the inhabitants are given over to eats 
ing and drinking ; their laws are against fasting, and cooks, bakers, 
tavern-keepers, the well-fed, greedy, and jolly only are eligible for 
citizenship, the highest offices being reserved for such as have 
attained a certain “rotundity.” In “Viraginia” the government is by 
thewomen. Here as in Erasmus, later on in Neville, and in our own 
time, in Trevelyan, the ladies have their assembly or parliament. In 
the “ Mundus Alter” the women’s parliament is perpetual, so that 
what is voted to-day may be repealed to-morrow. “ Moronia” is 
the country of fools, and “ Lavernia” that of thieves, cutpurses, and 
rogues. The work of a scholar, it is also that of a scholar whose 
acquaintance with continental speech was very considerable, as there 
are scattered over its pages nearly two hundred proper names of 
persons, places, and things of which thirty-nine are Spanish, thirty- 
five Latin, twenty-nine Italian, twenty-eight Greek, twenty-eight 
French, fifteen German, six English, and one Hebrew. At the end 
(p. 214) it is subscribed thus :— 
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Hos ego homines, hos mores, has urbes vidi stupui, visi; annoque demum 
tricesimo itineris tanti laboribus fractus in patriam redii. 
PEREGRINUS quondam Academicus. 
(Z.e. these men, ‘their manners, their cities, I have seen with wonder. After 
thirty years of travelling I returned, broken by toils, into my native country. A 
traveller, formerly an Academic. ) 


If this subscription is dona fide, and the native country is England 
or Germany or France, the work cannot be Gentili’s. 

The “ Dedication” is to Henry, Earl of Huntingdon :— 

Honoratissimo Domino nec minus virtute sua quam splendore generis illustri 


Dom Henrico Comiti Huntingdonize Mundum suum supplex vouet Mercurius 
Britannicus. 


Hall’s father had, in an official capacity, served Henry, third Earl 
of Huntingdon : this Earl was also a benefactor of Hall’s College 
(Emmanuel), and Hall was himself indebted to him for his fellowship. 
The Earl, however, dying suddenly, only two days before the election, 
this dedication must be intended for his grandnephew, Henry, the 
fifth Earl, who succeeded to the title in 1604, unless (according to 
Knight’s preface) the work had been written before the death of the 
third Earl, December 14, 1595, and the dedication was allowed to 
stand uncorrected, which is unlikely. 

Many years after, Hall dedicated two other works to the fifth Earl, 
viz. his fifth book of ‘ Contemplations ” (1612), and “ Heaven upon 
Earth” (1627). In the former Hall addresses him as “a bountiful 
favourer of all good learning,” and “the first patron of my poor 
studies.” 

Besides the editions of “ Mundus” in Hall’s collected works 
there are, as before stated, four separate editions in Latin, four 
translations or adaptations in English and one translation into Ger- 
man. Three of the original Latin and two English editions are in 
the British Museum. Of the Latin one was published at Hanau, 
dated 1607 ; another at Frankfort, undated ; a third at Utrecht 
1643; and I have note of a fourth at Munich 1664. The date upon 
the engraved title of the Utrecht edition is indistinct, and has 
sometimes been printed in catalogues as 1648. The undated Frank- 
fort edition is printed in the B.M. catalogue [1640?], but corrected 
to [1635 ?], one of the four copies of this in the museum bearing a 
former owner’s name and that date upon it. Internal evidence shows 
that the Frankfort edition is earlier than that of Hanau. The title 


Some Specialities in the Life of Joseph Hall, Bishop of Norwich. Written 
with his own hand, prefixed to his Remaining Works, London, 1660, p. 23 
Works, London, 1863, Vol. I. 
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was moreover entered in the “Stationers’ Registers”! by John Porter, 
June 2, 1605. This must have been the Frankfort edition, because 
the Hanau edition (dated 1607) is included in the “ Frankfort General 
Catalogue of Books,” published in the autumn of 1606 —an example 
of the postdating of books at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, of which instances at the end of the nineteenth are to biblio- 
graphers so inconveniently frequent. Turning over the leaves of the 
Stationers’ Registers ' to August 4, 1608, there is another entry—the 
transfer from Porter (or his representatives) to Leonard Green—of 
eleven different publications, including three of Hall’s books and 
“Mundus Alter.” Mr. Arber, in his index, queries the address of 
John Porter. He was printer to Cambridge University from 1593.° 

I have examined seven copies of the undated Frankfort edition 
and three of the Hanau edition (1607) :— 


F 1. My own, formerly Dr. Doran’s copy. 
. Mr. Lawrence’s copy—Brixton Free Library. 
. The Grenville copy—British Museum, G. 16138. 
. Another copy—British Museum, 684, d. 5. 
. Another copy—British Museum, 1079, c. 16. 
. Another copy—British Museum, 12316, aa. 35. 
7. Duke of Devonshire’s copy in the Chatsworth Library. 
H 1. My own copy, bought in Paris. 
2. Mr. S. W. Silver’s copy—York Gate Library, bought in Paris. 
3. British Museum, 980. b. 36. 


A copy of the Frankfort edition is in the Huth Collection, and a 
note in the catalogue states that there is a copy of the Hanau 
edition in the library of Mr. R. S. Turner ; also that “ the Z¢terpress 
is precisely the same” in both. This isa mistake. The title-pages 
and maps are different (as noticed by Mr. Huth’s cataloguer). The 
pagination is the same, even where incorrect. Pages 65 to 80 
(sig. D) are numbered 66 to 81. Sig. E is correctly paged 81 to 96, 
so that in both editions there are two pages numbered 81, but no 
page 65 in either. But both editions are different in the type 
throughout and in other minutiz: the headpieces and initial letters 
are all different. The marginal notes are not only reset, but some- 
times lettered and sometimes figured, the lettering being in Roman, 
Greek, and Italic, and no uniformity in this respect in either edition. 
The Greek, Hebrew, and German characters are different. Catch- 


' Arber, Zranscript of Stationers’ Registers, Vol. 111. London, 1876. 

? Catalogus Universalis pro Nundinis Francofurtensibus autumnalibus de 
anno 1606, sect. Hist. Polit. et Geogr. B.M. PP. 6513, d. 

* Bigmore and Wyman, Sid/iog. of Printing, Vol. I. p. 100. 
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words are at the foot of every page in the Frankfort edition, but only 
on the left-hand pages of the Hanau edition. The “ze” diphthong 
of the Frankfort edition is sometimes “e” in the Hanau edition ; 
the spacing, hyphenating, abbreviating, and general setting of the 
Hanau edition, as well as the maps and title-page, are superior to 
the work in the Frankfort edition. Comparing the copies of the 
Frankfort edition with each other, I discover in F 1 that the dedica- 
tion, preface, and index of chapters, as also sig. D, pp. 49-64, belong 
to the Hanau edition. I supposed, at first, that this copy (F 1) 
might have been an imperfect one, and “made up,” but I have since 
noticed that the Grenville copy of the Frankfort edition (F 3) has 
also sig. D of the Hanau edition; that F 4 and F 5 have the pre- 
fatory matter (that is dedication, preface, and index) of the Hanau 
edition. The stock of the two editions was therefore interchanged. 
That both were common property and authorised is implied in the 
respective imprints :— 

(F) Francofurti apud heredes Ascanij de Rinialme. 

(At Frankfort, the house of the heirs of Ascanius de Rinialme.) 
(H) Sumptibus heredum Ascanij de Renialme. Hannovie, per Gulielmum 
Antoniti, Ao. 1607. 


(At the cost of the heirs of Ascanius de Renialme. At Hanau, by 
Wilhelm Antonium, in the year 1607.) 


Other variations, however, must be noticed :— 

(1) The original Frankfort preface (in F 2, F 3, and F 7, of 
the above-mentioned copies) gives the editor’s name, ‘“ Gulielmus 
Knight.” The Hanau preface (F 1, F 4, F 5, H1, H 2, H 3) 
is signed “Guélielmus Knight.” The publisher’s name, Gulielmus 
Antonium, is correctly spelt. Was there any motive for this mis- 
spelling of the editor’s name? 

(2) Lib. III. c. 2 (correctly Lib. II. c. 2) in the index of the 
Hanau copies (also used in the Frankfort copies F 1, F 4, F 5) 
reads :— 


Quid Alberico Gentili a Gynacopolitis factum fuerit. 
(What to Alberico Gentili by the womenfolk was done.) 


In the Frankfort copies F 1 and F § (copies probably imported 
for sale in England ?) the name “ Alberico Gentili” is struck out and 
the word “mihi” written in the margin. F 2, F 3, and F 7 have 
the correction made in the type, which reads :— 


Quid mihi a Gynacopolitis factum fuerit 
(What to me by the womenfolk was done); 


and this is the heading of that chapter on page 92 in both editions. 
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It should be understood that the word “Gynza” has a double 
meaning : the chapter treats not only of the government of women- 
folk but of their country—that part of the Terra Australis then 
called ‘ Nova Guinea.” The appearance of Alberico Gentili’s name 
in the index of chapters is the ground upon which Blaufus claimed 
the work for him. Upon Knight’s preface, Blaufus' remarks that 
prefaces to anonymous works are not to be trusted, and in this 
instance he thinks the coincidences supposed to indicate that Hall is 
the author are not to be regarded. Examining the book he dis- 
covers in the “index of chapters” the name of “ Alberico Gentili,” 
and that, he says, settles the question. Afparently Blaufus had 
not seen the German translation, with Gentili’s name upon the title- 
page. 

The son of the Protestant refugee Matteo Gentili, Alberico? 
was born and educated in Italy. He had already taken his degree 
of doctor of laws at Perugia in his twentieth year (1572), when, 
pursued by the Inquisition, he accompanied his father into Carniola. 
The Papal authorities having excommunicated them, the fugitives 
had to leave Austrian territory. Alberico came to London; a 
brother Scipio went to one of the North German universities ; the 
father subsequently followed Alberico. Alberico had therefore 
more reason for satirising the Church than Rabelais or Erasmus. 
However, in England the influence of Dr. Tobie Matthew (Bishop 
of Durham, afterwards Archbishop of York), Vice-Chancellor, and 
the Earl of Leicester, Chancellor of the University, obtained for 
Alberico admission to Oxford, and soon after, being appointed 
lecturer on law, he there greatly increased his reputation, and was 
consulted by the Government. When the Spanish Ambassador was 
discovered to be plotting against the Crown, by Gentili’s advice, 
Mendoza was merely requested to leave the country. In 1586 
Gentili accompanied the English embassy to the Elector of Saxony. 
His writings were voluminous, and comprehended lectures and 
treatises upon civil, canon, and ecclesiastical law. He was frequently 
engaged in discussions with the champions of the Church and others 
in controversial subjects, such as the marriage of divorced persons 
and the lawfulness of play-acting. Others of his numerous publi- 
cations treat upon witchcraft, casuistry and Biblical exegesis, the 
Vulgate, classical philology, and the prerogative of the Crown. He 


' Blaufus, Vermischte Beytrige zur Erweiterung der Keniniss seltener und 
merkwiirdiger Bicher. Bde. II., Jena, 1756, pp. 328-356. 

? Prof. Holland, Dict. N. Biog. XXI. pp. 124-127; Lecture on Albericus 
Gentilis, Oxford, 1874. 
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had taken up his residence in London in 1590, his Oxford duties 
being performed by deputy. In 1600 he was admitted to Gray’s 
Inn, and in 1605 retained by the King of Spain as perpetual advo- 
cate for Spanish subjects in England. He died in 1608. An 
incident of his life is worthy of record in connection with the present 
subject. When Tobie Matthew, the “Son Absolom ” of the Bishop 
of Durham, was in the Fleet Prison, Gentili visited him there at the 
father’s request, to try to win him back to the orthodox faith. 
Tobie had been granted a licence to travel for three years (July 3, 
1604), but returned in a few months. There was a close intimacy 
between Gentili, the two Matthews, the young Lord Hastings (after- 
wards Huntingdon), Dudley Carleton, Bacon, and others. It was 
the time of James’s accession, the Gunpowder Plot, the war in the 
Low Countries, the siege of Ostend, &c. ; the young and adventurous 
spirits of the period were constantly going to and from the Continent. 
This is, however, no argument for Gentili’s authorship of the 
“ Mundus Alter.” But did he in his peregrinations through some 
of the lanes or alleys of London meet with any adventures among 
the womenfolk, which at the time amused the populace? If he 
did, it would explain the reference to him in the table of con- 
tents, which appeared only in the “Index,” and was struck out in 
some copies and corrected in the Frankfort copies imported for sale 
in England. Assuming that such a man as Gentili had the time and 
did write the work, would he have referred to himself by name, or 
have used such an expression as “ What the womenfolk did to 
me”? On the other hand, would Hall have made the mistake of 
openly mentioning so important a personage ? 

A copy of Foster’s “Gray’s Inn Admission List” accidentally 
falling in my way, curiosity prompted me to look at the entry of 
Gentili’s name, when, unexpectedly, I came upon that of 


Ascanius Rialme, an Italian, August 3, 1592. 


This would be the Ascanio Renialme, or Renialme, at whose 


expense the work was published. 
Turning over the leaves these entries appear in rapid succession:— 


1597-8. Mar. 17. Henry Lord Hastings, heir-apparent to the Earl of 
Huntingdon. (He succeeded as fifth Earl, Dec. 31, 1604.) 

1599. May 15. Tobias Matthew, gent., son and heir-apparent of Tobias 
Matthew, Bp. of Durham (afterwards Archbp. of York). 

1600. Aug. 14. Albericus Gentilis, Doctor of Civil Law, Regius Prof. at 
Oxford, son of Matthew Gentilis, by blood ‘‘ Picenus.” 

1602. Aug. 10. William (Herbert) Earl of Pembroke, Lord Herbert of 
Cardiff, Lord Parr and Rosse of Kendal, Paron Marmion and St, 
Quintin. 
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(The earliest translation of the ‘‘ Mundus” is dedicated to the Earl of Pem- 
broke, and he is supposed to be ** W. H., the only begetter ” of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets. ) 

Joseph Hall was admitted to Gray’s Inn upon his elevation to 
the bishopric of Exeter, thirteen years later (November 1, 1615), 
the same day with Laud, Archbp. of Canterbury. Referring to the 
original MS. Admission Book at Gray’s Inn Library, I find a very 
indistinct and abbreviated entry, only part of which I have as yet 
been able to decipher:— 

Aschanius Rialme Italus admissis + e+ quia illustris. 


Villord (?) Meee & 4 Malines (?) libros et opera studios (?) et suis 
impensis admittis Cees es 


Here at Gray’s Inn we find one of the alleged authors—Alberico 
Gentili—the author’s patron—the Earl of Huntingdon—and Ascanio 
Rinialme, publisher, or son of the publisher, whose heirs bear the 
expense of both editions of the publication. The publisher of the 
Hanau edition, “ Gulielmum Antonium,” was (curious coincidence !) 
the printer of at least four others of Gentili’s books—two issued prior 
tothe “ Mundus Alter” and two afterwards. Strange, if Hall was the 
author, that he or Knight should go to Gentili’s publisher ; or, if 
Gentili was the author, that he should arrange for its sale in England 
through Hall’s publisher, the Cambridge printer John Porter, as 
shown by the entries in the “ Stationers’ Registers.” When Gentili died 
he left instructions for his papers to be destroyed, but about forty 
volumes were preserved, and have recently found a resting-place in 
the Bodleian Library. Do they contain any information on the subject? 

Gentili used to pride himself on the habit of keeping a diary in 
which he entered not only the conversations in which he took a part 
but those also which he happened to overhear.! 

Lastly there is the claim for Jonas Proost. Crenius,? referring to 
the original work, writes :— 

Ut veroscias qvis ille Mercurius Britannicus, sive scriptor sit faceti illius libri, 
adscribam verba, qvze Auctor sua manu in fronte mei exemplaris, qvod é magni 
librorum amatoris Bibliotheca nactus sum, scripsit :— 

Reverendo fratri in Christo ac Symmista percharo D. Johanni Pannelio, fidelé 
Ecclesia Christi, qua est apud Caletenses, Pastori, eis thy rijs ebvous re (mah 
ebvoias te scribendum) kai girlas duidvrov nal arepiordorov pynuoctyny hocce 
gvalecumque munusculum dono misit Jonas Proost. 15. Jul. 1607. Colcestria. 

Angl. That indeed you may know who that British Mercury or writer of that 





1 Prof. Holland, Diet. W. Biog. XXI. pp. 124-127; Lecture on Albericus 
Gentilis, Oxford, 1874. 

*Crenius, Animadversiones Philologice et Historica. Pt. VIII. p. 55, 
Amsterdam, 1701. 
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clever book is, I will write down the words which the author, with his own hand, 
on the front of my copy, which, from the library of a great lover of books, I 
obtained, wrote :— 

‘¢ To the reverend Brother in Christ, and my beloved fellow initiate, John 
Pannelio, faithful Pastor of the Church of Christ which is at Calais, in token of 
sympathy and friendship sincere and firm, this little present, such as it is, Jonas 
Proost has sent as a gift, 15th July, 1607. Colchester.” 

I can find nothing further relating to Jonas Proost, but this does 


not say that he wrote “ Mundus Alter et Idem.” 


We have now to consider the evidence afforded by translations 
and adaptations, of which, as previously mentioned, there are four in 
English and one in German. The earliest of these, viz.— 

The Discovery of a New World, or a Description of the South Indies 
Hetherto unknowne. By an English Mercury. Imprinted for Ed. Blount and W. 
Barrett— 


is undated. The title (in a circle, surmounted by figure of Mercury) 
is imitated from the Frankfort edition (1605) of “ Mundus Alter et 
Idem.” I have seen two copies only :— 
D 1. British Museum, Grenville copy, G. 16409, dated in B.M. 
Catalogue [1620 ?]. 
D 2. My own copy. 

The text of both copies is alike, but the introductory matter is 
different. D 1 is the earlier issue, and is, no doubt, that entered in 
the “ Stationers’ Registers” by Thomas Thorpe, January 18, 1609.! 
This copy of the book has a “ Dedicatory Epistle” and note from 
“J, H., the Translator, unto I. H., the Author,” which, with the 
title, occupies four leaves ; “A Table of the Chapters,” ‘‘ The Occasion 
of this travell, and the pre-instruction for it” (corresponding with 
“Ttineris Occasio” of the original Latin), twelve leaves unpaged. 
Then follows the text, “ Discovery,” &c., pp. 1-244, the numbering 
of p. 96 and pp. 145-160 (sig. L) being incorrect. 

The “Discovery” has been described as an “imitation” of 
“Mundus Alter.” It is more, and follows the original very closely 
from beginning to end. The translator’s subscription at foot of 
p. 244 reads :— 

These men, townes, and manners, did I behold, admire, and laugh at ; and 
after thirty yeares travell, growing weary of wandering, I returned into my native 


country. 
THE CAMBRIDGE PILGRIME. 





1 Arber, Stationers’ Registers, Vol. III. p. 400. 
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The following is the “ Epistle Dedicatorie :” 


To the Trve Mirror of truest honor, William, Earle of Penbroke. 

If it be an offence (my noble Lord) to shew our Affections vnto those wee 
honor in any obiect of dutyfullnesse whatsoever : then have I offended, and must 
kneele for remission. But if love and gratitude be lawdable effects, in what 
forme soever they appeare, then have not I broken any condition of decorum, in 
consecrating this worke to your illustrious honour. It bare the badge of an 
honorable Patron in the originall ; and I could make it do no lesse in the transla- 
tion. And for mine election, the worlds general decay of the esteeme of learning, 
in those breasts that have best meanes to support it, and the farre-spread fame of 
your glory, by that Phoenix-bounty that hath left all the land to build her nest in 
your bosome, these motives have more then induced mee to approache so neere 
that bright lustre your Honour lights the world with, as to beare one part in the 
Hymnes of your prayses, by this dutifull dedication. And (good my Lord) herein 
bee you my seaven-fold shield against the shott of those blistered mouthes, whose 
most felicitie is to mis-interprete most maliciouslie. Or doe but giue mee foote- 
holde, and then let mee alone ‘o beate all theirdisgraces about their owneeares, and 
the whole worlds, in a true satyrick furie; in an Aristoes Swanne, that shall 
snatch their names from times all-wasting skirt, and beare them vp to everlasting 
recorde in the Temple of Infamie. But for my dutie to your sacred vertucs, let 
this expresse mee: I will bee that Bolognian dogge, whose faith purchased him 
this Epitaph: that hee did alwayes 

Latrai a’ ladri, & a gli amanti tacqui, &c. 
Barke lowd at theeves, and make them ever faile : 
But whé friends came, lay down, & wagd his taile.' 

Such am I: consecrated to your Lordships service: and vnder the protection 
of this mine owne zeale, aduenture to present you with 4 discouerie and no dis- 
couerie, of a world and no world, both knowne and unknowne, by a traveller that 
never travelled. Written first in Latine and no Latine, and now translated, 
and yet not translated, by the same man, yet not the same man that first of all 

end it. 
Your Honours most zealously devoted 
1. H.* 


The following is the translator’s note :— 


I. H. the Translator, vnto I. H. the Author. 

Sir,—If the turning of your wittie worke into our mother tongue doe distast 
you, blame not any but your selfe that wrote it: Language doth not alter the 
sence of anything. I had as leeve one called me knaue in English as in Italian, 
Where I varye from your Originall, it is either to expresse your sence, or preserue 
your conceit. Thus I hope to heare you satisfied : for others, if any snarle, Ile 
bite as deepe as they: since that 





1 MS, in margin. 
Latratu Fures excepi, mutus Amanti: 
Sic placui Domino, sic placui Dominz. 
At Thieves I bark’d, was to a Lover mute : 
Thus did my Master, thus my Mistress suit. ! 
? A note in handwriting of this century says that I. H. is Joseph Hall, 
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Wrong, & Revenge infuse more feruent spirit, 

Then all the Muses can ; in right of merit. 
Your gravity and place, Enuie as well as I must reverence: if you but rest 
vnmoou’d, let any man else kicke, Ile scorne him : let the whole world of fleering 
Critiques traduce mee, or no, it skilles not whether: Both, I am arm’d for, one I 


looke for, neither I care for. Thus, from him that ever will bee yours. 
Resolute, J. H. 


So far the British Museum copy of “ The Discovery” (D 1). 
The foregoing dedication and translator’s note are omitted from 
my copy of the book (D 2), but in its place there is substituted 


a long and apologetic address of eight pages, from which the following 
is abridged :— 
To the Readers, Instructions for their voiage into this new world. 

. . « Inquisitiue Sceptiques . . . have out-runne their owne judgments in 
descanting farre otherwise of this worke, then a fauourable censure would ever 
haue held it to deserue, and being either lead with too much zeale to the well 
deseruing vertues of that Rewerend man that long agoe laid the first proiect of this 
Discouery, or with (it may be a true) obseruation of some imperfection in mee that 
now of late haue raised this new building vpon that old foundation: haue taken 
occasion both to thinke him lesse worthy of their good conceites, and also to pro- 
claime me a iust deseruer of the seuerest and most exemplary censures. Which 
wrong done vnto him (whome I must euer reuerence) hath bound mee to make an 
ingenuous acknowledgement of mine owne forgetfulnesse in the first edition of 
this present worke, rather than to sit still and see his reputation exposed to the 
misconstructions to which my negligence is (and in some iudgements, iustly) 
imagined to haue giuen the first and originall cause. But let this protestation be 
(if it may be) sufficient to remooue the weight of sinister imputations from his 
grauity, and lay them vpon mine owne youthfulnesse, that I dare engage my life, 
there is no man in the whole world, who hath either conuersed with himselfe in 
person, or his workes in print, that euer will surmise this present copy to have 
had any testimony of his acknowledgement, or approbation to bee any way 
befitting his place, or (which is more) his profession. Wherefore to giue a full 
answere vnto that gross misprision of theirs, who imagine the worke it selfe to 
haue beene of his writing and publishing in the forme wherein it now passeth; 
whereby they take occasion to taxe him of diuers (in their iudgement) immodest, 
light, scurrilous, and ridiculous passages therein. I doe here absolutely auerre, 
and give notice to all that shall hereafter take view hereof, This worke was 
neuer his, he neuer saw it, neuer dreamed of any such matter, vntill he met it in 
the hand of another man. There was indeed a little booke some 8 or 9 
yeares agoe that came from Franckford, which some few (I know not upon what 
illumination more then ordinary) affirmed to have passed the file of his muse, 
which if it be true, it can be no way in the world either prejudiciall to his 
learning (seeing it hath all perfection fitting an absolute poeme), nor to his 
grauity or profession, seeing it was a birth of his youth ; wherein neuertheless I 
will avow that hee hath towred above the capacities (at least ahoue the imitation) 
of all those ouer-weening iudgements that dare any way to traduce his original. 
In iust defence of which worthy worke, I cast defiance in the teeth of all that 
malice or traduce him, that it is neither any way scurrilous, immodest, light, nor 
ridiculous : and I will give the proudest Critigue that lives, as many yeares as hee 
and his fellowes haue bin fooles, either to parallell it, or to pick any the least 
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touch out of it, which cannot be defended even till his wittes that shall oppose 
be drawne as dry as ever Dutchmaz left cup. 

But as touching this present pile of Zmglish, it is mine, it hath no further 
allidce to his, then chalke hath to cheese . . . no more doth this worke any way 
resemble his in fashion, stile, or discourse, but only in the inuention and project. 
. « « That these weakenesses . . . in mee, should be made as staines to the repu 
tation of another, of one whose learning, life, and workes now extant may serve 
as purging fires whereat all those that hence have taken occasion to wrong him 
thus, might long agoe have lighted their ignorance were it neuer so immense ; 
that my lightnesses should bee reputed as births of his worthines! Oh that my 
pen (whereby since I have ignorantly iniur’d him, I doe thus willingly and freely 
cleare him) could but make them see what an uniust construction they have made 
of an ignorant (and I protest vtterly unwilling) offence! But since mine owne 
vnwarinesse gave first occasion of those vnkinde, and more then foolish, callumnia- 
tions which ignorance draweth from mine error, to staine his goodnesse with ; all 
the satisfaction I can give him is to shew myselfe willing to make a faire way 
againe for his deserts, in the bosomes of such as hence take their occasié of dis- 
like, by proclaiming this truth to all that shall read it, that this present Déscovery 
of the South Indies is none of his, but had this forme given it, without “his 
knowledge, by one who will euer acknowledge his worth and grauity to haue 
beene vtterly ignorant of any vnfit phrase whatsoever included in the whole booke. 
Hee whom my contrition and this satisfaction (collaterally) cannot content, is 
without mercy, and I assure my selfe will dye without merit, if hee bee not quickly 
shipt away for this new Continent, with letters of commendation to all our friends 
in Cockscombaya.... You (right Ioviall spirits), and none but you, are they 
to whom I consecrate these my trauels, since none but you can discerne the sence 
which they include. . . . 

And know all you that have not yet seene these Lands, but intend to take a 
view of thé hereafter, that you must first of al take one of that French Doctors 
pills, Despoutllezs vous de tout affection, and this will enable you fully to endure 
the alteration of all ayres in this clime. Secondly you must neuer trauell single, 
but two, or three in a company. . . . Thirdly, you must go ouer the country 
thrice, ere you shalbe able to make any exact platforme of it: Once for Strabo, 
once for Svcrates, and once for Merlin Cocaius ; the First for the Geography, the 
second for the Morality, and the third for the Language and Etymology.. No 
more at this time, but aboord when you please and a good gale of wit go along 
with you. 

His, that is his, 
IOHN HEALEY. 


From this address (somewhat abridged) it will be seen that the 
dedication in D 1, which is signed “I. H.,” cannot be Hall’s. The 
address in D 2 shows that the author disapproved of the transla- 
tion or did not sanction it.! “Healey” speaks of his own “ youth- 
fulness,” and claims any lightness or faults in it as his own. The 
original, he says, came from Frankfort eight or nine years before, 
which would imply that the Frankfort edition was published in 
1600 or 1601. We have seen that “Mundus” was entered in 
“ Stationers’ Registers,” June 2, 1605. 

Healey may not have known the date of the publication. He 
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refers it, however, to ‘‘a reverend man... .” “No man will sur- 
mise this [“ Discovery”] to have had any testimony of his acknow- 
ledgement or approbation to be fitting his place or profession,” 
Then, as if he had not expressed himself clearly, he adds: “ This 
work was never his ; he never saw it, never dreamed of any such 
matter, until he met it in the hand of another man.” Again, 
“this pile of English is mine . . . this present ‘ Discovery’ is none 
of his.” I. H., the dedicator, and I. H., the translator, are therefore 


the same person. 

Who was John Healey? There was John Hele, serjeant-of-law, 
who opened the indictment of Raleigh at Winchester, and was noted 
in other ways. There are numerous publications of that period 
bearing the same initials. Some of these are unquestionably Hall’s, 
and have been included in his collected works. Some are given 
to John Hayward, and some may with good reason be given to Sir 
John Harington. Feur publications, all of them translations, are 


credited to Healey :— 
1. “ Discovery of a New World,” 1609. 
2. “Plessis de Morney: Tears on the Loss of his Son,” 1609. 
3. “ Epictetus his Manual,” 1610. 
4. “St. Augustine, City of God,” 1610. 
Both the first and the last are dedicated to the Earl of Pembroke ; 
the last, on Healey’s behalf, by Th. Th., ze. Thomas Thorpe, the 


publisher. 
To the Honorablest Patron of Muses and Good Mindes, Lord William Earle of 
Penbroke, Knight of the Honourable Order, &c. 

Right gracious and gracefull Lord, your late imaginary, but now actual 
Trauailler, then to most conceited Viraginia [vide ‘*Mundus”], now to almost con- 
cealed Virginia ; then a light, but not lewde, now a sage and aliowed translator ; 
then of a scarce knowne nouice [author of ‘* Mundus ”], now a famous Father [St. 
Augustine]; then of a deuised country scarceon earth [‘*Mundus”], now of a desired 
Citie [of God] sure in heaven; then of Vtopia [no place], now of Eutopia [a happy 
place], not as by testament, but as a tesimonie of gratitude, observance, and 
hearts-honour to your Honor bequeathed at hence-parting (thereby scarce per- 
fecting) this his translation at the imprinting to your Lordships protecting. He, 
that against detraction, beyond expectation, then found your sweete patronage in 
a matter of small moment, without distrust or disturbance in this worke of more 
worth, more weight, as he approoved his more abilitie, so would not but expect 
your Honours more acceptance. 

Though these be Church-men, and this a Church-matter, he vnapt, or vn- 
worthy to hold trafique with either ; yet heere Saint Augustine and his Commenter 
Vives, most savour of the secular: and the one accordingly to Marcellinus, the 
other to our King Henry, directed their dedications; and as translators are only 
tyed to have and give true vnderstanding, so are they freer then the authors to 
sute them-selves a Patrone. Which as to Scipio, the staffe and stay, the type 
aad top of that Cornetian stemme, ## guam, vt plura genera in vnam arborem, 
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videlur insita multorum illuminata sapientia, your poore Pacuuius, Terence, of 
Ennius (or what you list, so he be yours), thought most convenient to consecrate, 
Wherefore his legacie, laide at your Honours feete, is rather here delivered to 
your Honours humbly thrice-kissed hands by his poore delegate. 
Your Lordships true-devoted, 
Tu. Tu. 

From the first paragraph it has been supposed that Healey was 
dead. But the words “ Your late imaginary, but now actual traveller, 
then to most conceited Viraginia [ in “ Mundus Alter,” but the word 
is not used in the “ Discovery ”] now to almost concealed. Virginia ” 
imply rather that J. H., or John Healey, had left England in the May 
of 1609 in one of the eight vessels carrying emigrants to the new 
colony, which was now in extreme peril, owing to the shipwreck and 
detention of Government officials and supplies. Neither “Colonial 
State Papers” nor Hotten’s “ Original Lists of Emigrants” give a 
list of these earliest colonists, but a reference to the “ Domestic State 
Papers,” James I., introduces one John Healey, a/ias Vavasour, who 
had been arrested in the North of England after the Gunpowder 
Plot. This Healey was a Recusant, and had been heard to say that 
“there was yet another barrel to broach.” From his evidence when 
under examination in York Castle (March and April 1606), we learn 
that he was son of Richard Healey, servant to Lord Sheffield, and, 
then not being of full age, would have been born about 1585-6. 
After four years at St. John’s College, Cambridge, being about 
seventeen (that is, in April or May 1603), he travelled into France and 
Italy. Being asked, he said that he was converted to Roman 
Catholicism at Florence. He afterwards proceeded to Rome, and 
thence to Naples and Otranto, intending to go to Africa. He 
travelled without money and as a poor scholar dependent upon 
charity. When asked the names of those of his own countrymen 
whom he had met in Rome and elsewhere, he said that he had been 
warned not to inquire lest he should be treated as a spy, and that he 
did not know. From Otranto he came through Apulia and Campania 
to Loreto, thence to. Ravenna, Ferrara, and Venice, thinking to go 
to Greece and Jerusalem ; but, after waiting for shipping seven weeks 
in Venice, where he lodged with the Capuchins, with whom he might 
have remained as long as he would, he came back to Verona and 
Vicenza, passing next into Switzerland to Basle, whenee he travelled 
into Saxony. Meeting with six Englishmen who were going to the 
war against the Turks, he accompanied them into Bohemia. From 
Prague he came to Rheims and Cambray, and so to Lille, Malines, 
and Calais, where he took ‘shipping for London, arriving there in 
December 1604. After a few weeks in London and six months at 
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his mother’s house at Sawbridge, in Lincolnshire, he travelled to the 
North, finding a situation as servant and tutor in the family of Mr, 
Lawrence Carnaby at Walton, in Northumberland, and so forth, 
While detained in York Castle, Healey wrote penitently to the Earl 
of Salisbury, acknowledging that since his return to England he had 
been in the company of a priest who had spoken of murdering the 
Earl. Healey begged forgiveness, and gave information about other 
suspicious persons, their places of resort in London, their manner of 
bringing in passengers and “great store of books” from the Con- 
tinent.! This, no doubt, is the young scholar and “Cambridge 
Pilgrime” who afterwards translated “ Mundus Alter et Idem” and 
other works above mentioned, and who wrote the dedication of 
“The Discovery” to the Earl of Pembroke, as well as the prefaces 
signed “J. H.” and “John Healey.” His time from April 1606, 
when he wrote to Lord Salisbury, until 1609, was probably taken up 
with his translations. The dedication of the “City of God,” above 
quoted, clearly states that the translator was in trouble over “ The 
Discovery,” and that his patron, the Earl of Pembroke, befriended 
him. This dedication, it will be noticed, is signed “Th. Th.,” who 
had recently dedicated another volume—“ Shakespeare’s Sonnets ”— 
to the same patron (?)—“ To W. H.,” ze. William Herbert, Earl of 
Pembroke. 

This earl, according to Clarendon, was more loved and esteemed 
than any other man of his age, and was always ready to advance worthy 
men. He was friend of Donne, Daniel was his tutor, and George 
Herbert his kinsman ; William Browne lived with him, Massinger 
was son of his father’s steward, Ben Jonson also dedicated his 
“Epigrams” to the Earl, who every New Year’s Day sent Jonson 
£20 to buy books. To him also Chapman inscribed a sonnet ; 
Davison his “Poetical Rhapsody,”? and Hall long afterwards 
(September 21, 1623) a sermon.* The Earl was, moreover, 
deeply interested in New England, and was a member of the King’s 
Council for the Virginia Company from May 23, 1609. He may 
have obtained some appointment for Healey in the colony. I know 
nothing of Healey’s later history. 

Sixty years afterwards a very coarse adaptation of “ Mundus” 
was published under the title of— 


Psittacorum Regio, the Land of Parrots; or, the Shelands. With a description 
of other strange adjacent countries in the Dominions of Prince de !’Amour, not 





1 State Papers, Domestic, James I., Vols. XIX., XX. 
3 Sidney Lee, Dict. N. Biog. Vol. XXVI. pp. 226-231. 
* Bp. Hall, Works (1863), Vol. V. p. 174. 
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hitherto found in any geographical map. By one of the late most reputed wits 
. . « London, 1669. 

Again, fifteen years later, the following appeared :— 

The Travels of Don Francisco de Quevedo through Terra Australis Incognita. 
Discovering the Laws, Manners, and Fashions of the South Indians. A novel. 
Originally in Spanish. . . . London, 1684. 


These are reproductions of Healey’s “ Discovery,” rewritten to 
suit the taste of the Restoration period and slightly abridged. 
Needless to add, despite a very pretentious address to the reader, 
the latter is not the work of Quevedo. 

In Dr. William King’s “ Miscellanies,” London, 1732, there is a 
fragment entitled “Crapulia, or the Region of the Crossicks,” which 
the editor calls a satire upon the Dutch. This was also included in 
Dr. William King’s “Original Works” (3 vols.), Vol. III. London, 
1776, and has been recently reprinted by Prof. Morley as “A Frag- 
ment of Bishop Hall’s ‘Mundus Alter’” [Book I.], in “Ideal 
Commonwealths ” (1885). 

Beyond Healey’s apologies there is no reference to the author of 
“ Mundus,” in these translations, other than in the headings to the 
second chapter of the second book or part :— 

Discovery. ‘* How the Gossipingo-esses used the author of this discovery.” 

Psittacorum, This adaptation is not in chapters. 

Quevedo. ** How Quevedo was used by the Gossip-Ingoesses.” 

The long war in the Netherlands, resulting in the foundation of 
the Dutch Republic and conflicts in other countries—bringing about 
various constitutional changes—systems of political government, 
became as much a subject for common discussion in the seven- 
teenth century as theological systems had been in the sixteenth. 
Gentili, Bacon, and other writers in England, Bodin, Gregoire, 
Grotius, and a host of Spanish writers on the Continent contributed 
to the subject. In 1612 a Leipzig publisher issued a German 
translation of More’s “ Utopia,” and in the following year he brought 
out what he called the second part, viz.— 

UTOPL# PARS II. MuNDUSALTER& IDEM. Die heutige newe alte Welt. 
Darinnen aussfiirlich vnd nach notturfit erzehlet wird/was die alte numehr bald 
sechstausendjahrige Welt fiir ein newe Welt geboren/Aus derer man gleich- 
sam in einem Spiegel ihrer Mutter wnd Gebiarerin Art/Sitten/Wandel vnd 
Gebrauch augenscheinlich mag sehen vnd erkennen. Allen Liebhabern der 
Gottseligkeit/Tugenden vnd Kiinsten zu beharrlicher Fortsetzung vnd continuirung 
in ihrem loblichen vorhaben: Den Weltkindern aber zu getrewer Warnung von 
allem bésen/vnd denen hierinnen fiirgebildeten Lastern abzustehen: Erstlich in 


Lateinischer Sprach gestellt/durch den Edlen vnd hochgelerten Herrn ALBERICUM 
GENTILEM in Engelland: Nun aber mit besonderm fleiss verteutscht/vnd mit 
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newen Kupfferstiicken wnd Landtaffeln gezieret/Durch [Utopian chatacters ; 
Gregorivm hvemvmervivm]. . . . Leipzig. . . . Henning Grossen des Jiingeim; 
Anno 1613. 

In English : 


The New Old World. . . wherein is related what the. . . six thousand- 
year-old World has produced . . . that all lovers of Piety, Virtues, and Arts 
may persevere in their laudable purpose. . . and Children of the World be 
warned to abstain from all evil and vice. Written firstly in Latin by the noble 
and very learned Alberico Gentili in England. Now. . . done into German 
e «© - withmaps. . . Leipzig. . . 1613. 


The only copy which I have seen is a small octavo of 232 pages 
without preface or table of contents. The name of Gentili is also 
given in the heading of Book II., chap. ii., in the body of the book, 
thus :— 


Wie die Weiber zu Frawenheim mit mir A/berico Gentili seind vmbgangen. 


To sum up: this chapter heading and the entries in the tables of 
contents prefixed to the Frankfort uncorrected edition and that of 
Hanau may be (?) the origin of the claim made on behalf of Gentili. 
Blaufus considered that it settled the question and dismissed the 
preface of “ Gulielmus Knight” as not to be regarded.' Is it, how- 
ever, probable that Gentili would have mentioned his own name in 
an anonymous and satirical work? On the other hand what motive 
could Hall have had for mentioning Alberico Gentili by name? 
That it was an oversight or a blunder is shown by the corrected 
copies F 1, 2, 3, and 5, a blunder due to the compiler of the 
table of contents, who may have been the printer. If so, it must be 
taken as evidence that the compiler, or printer, believed Gentili to 
be the author. The other circumstances, already recited, which 
connect the work with Gentili are its dedication to the Earl of 
Huntingdon and its publication at the cost of Ascanio Rinialme, 
both members of Gentili’s Inn, and further coincidence that the 
improved edition, Hanau, 1607, bears the same imprint as at least 
four others of Gentili’s acknowledged works. Assuming the preface 
to be dona fide, Knight, as an Oxford M.A., may have been as much 
the friend of Gentili as of Hall. 

For Hall there is (2) the address of “J. H., the translator, to 
J. H., the author,” (4) the translator’s apology to the “reverend man” 
to whose muse some few attributed the little book from Frankfort, 
(c) Heylyn’s assignment of it to a “learned prelate ”—unquestionably 
Hall is intended—and (d) the Bodleian Catalogue (1674) referring 


1 Blaufus, Vermischte Beytrage cur Erweiterung der Kentniss seltcner und 
merkwiirdiger Bicher, Bde. Il. Jena, 1756, pp. 328-356. 
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“Mercurius Britannicus” to Hall. Upon which an advocate for 
Gentili might further argue that, accepting all that the critics say about 
the book, there is nothing in it of which a scholar need be ashamed ; 
(c) Hall never claimed it himself, as far as is known ; (/) his friend 
James did not claim it for him in the Bodleian Catalogue of 1620, 
while (g) Gentili is mentioned as the author in the table of contents 
prefixed to the book ; and (4) his name appears as author of it 
upon the title-page of the German translation (1613) within eight 
years of the original publication, not more than five years after 
Gentili’s death, three years before the death of his brother, Scipio 
Gentili, and without his or Hall’s contradiction (?). 

There is one other question. Was Healey’s reference to the 
“reverend” author dona fide, or was it a disguise intended to throw 
suspicion off the real author or authors? At the time of the pub- 
lication of “ Mundus Alter” there were many about town who 
could have satirised in good Latin the Court, the Universities, the 
Corporation of the City of London and its aldermen, and have 
interlarded the narrative with references to circumstances, habits, 
and customs of Continental peoples. There was more than one 
William Kempe—Knight, I had almost written—“ dancing ” about in 
England, into Germany, and “over the Alps,” who, to use the 


player’s own words, found it better “ to make a fool of the world, as 
I have done, than to be fooled of the world, as,” he adds, “you 


1 


scholars are. 
EDWARD A. PETHERICK. 


) The Return from Parnassus (1601), London, 1606. 
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HOMBURG AND ITS WATERS. 


NE of the commonest attributes of human nature is a love of 
change. However luxurious home may be, we occasionally 
long for variety of some kind, even if it entails a little hardship— 
indeed, a little hardship to some, is a variety and a novelty that in 
itself constitutes a charm. It isa wise provision of nature that it 
should be so, more especially in those of an easy-going, lethargic 
nature, for a little privation of luxury to the pampered and indolent, 
and the over-fed, means length of life. The laws of health, which 
embrace occasional abstinence and work or exercise, cannot be 
disregarded for any length of time with impunity ; nature retaliates 
in some way or other, and hence a wholesome restriction occasion- 
ally is in every way beneficial. The man who lives in a large town, 
if he is in health, and even under some circumstances if he is ill, longs 
for the fresh and bracing air of breezy Bexhill, a future health and 
pleasure resort of great promise, or the moors, or patiently takes his 
place at a salmon-fishing stream in the wilds of Scotland or Wales, 
and whips the river or loch hour after hour with patient expectation. 
This furnishes a change from the monotony of London life, whether 
it is a sedentary City life or a West End one, with all its manifold 
pleasures and Sybarite enjoyments. The greater the change from 
ordinary surroundings the greater the charm, and the exhilarating 
effect of altered environment stimulates the energies of even the 
most d/asé. 

Perhaps it is this wish for absolute variety and complete change 
that makes the Englishman go abroad in preference to seeking the 
numerous places of interest in his own country. Indeed, there is no 
doubt about it, that tens of thousands would have equal scope for 
enjoyment, and certainly greater comfort, in their own country, 
whether it is in its resorts of pleasure or in parts frequented by 
valetudinarians, such as Buxton and Bath in England, Strathpeffer 
in Scotland, or beautiful spots in Wales such as Trefrew and 
Llandrindod Wells. Yet how many there are who go abroad 
where the sanitary surroundings are anything but what they 
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should be, acd where possibly the water is contaminated with 
typhoid and other poisons that often lay the votary of pleasure 
on a bed of pain and suffering, and premature death. Why, such 
places as Naples, Rome, and Cairo are hotbeds of all diseases that 
filth or miasma engenders. As a country, England may lack much 
in the way of pleasure that may be found abroad, but undoubtedly 
it has-set an example in sanitary arrangements to countries 
and lands that have much to attract, but lack the cleanliness 
and love of fresh air and healthy surroundings that are to be found 
in every well-appointed house or hotel at home. That there 
are a large number of places of interest in England, of course 
there is no doubt, and some of them offer almost the same 
advantages as those of well-known continental cities. The ordinary 
Englishman perhaps, however, looks not only for physical relzxation, 
but mental as well, and perchance, having become weary of home 
quietness, he finds the freedom of continental pleasure resorts a 
change from the dulness and decorum, more especially on a Sunday, 
of such places as Brighton, Scarborough, and soon. <A man need 
not be depraved if, after the hard work of many months and the dull 
routine of England, he feels inclined to relax a little when he goes 
abroad. He simply does as others do, who are no better and no 
worse than himself, and undoubtedly he does not harm himself either 
physically or morally if he does this. He feels like a boy out of 
school, and takes liberties that would shock his more austere 
acquaintances at home. 

There is no question that there are English watering-places that 
are second to none, but they seem to have had their day. Possibly 
this may be due to the ease with which people can now be carried 
by steam or rail. Bath, in Somersetshire, may have as many virtues 
as Aix-la-Chapelle, and Harrogate or Cheltenham would be as 
advantageous for the different ailments that their waters are cele- 
brated for, as Homburg or Marienbad. The change of air would be 
as beneficial from London to Harrogate as from London to Aix or 
Homburg, and the waters of Cheltenham have as many medicinal 
qualities as those of Marienbad, but it is not the fashion now to seek 
the former places. 

No English watering-place will recommend any other English 
watering-place, and therefore the knowledge that there are such 
places becomes, to a certain extent, circumscribed. In fact, there is 
no enterprise in advertising them, because there is no combination 
to doit. I think an advertisement of Bath, in Somersetshire, and 
one or two other places, appears in the Zancet, but this is an 
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exception. What is required to make them known is combination, 
and the time may come when those who spend their millions of 
money abroad will seek places nearer home. If English resorts for 
the valetudinarian and the neurotic were “boomed” as limited 
liability companies and quack medicines are, people would soon 
believe in their virtues even if they hadnone. There is also another 
important factor in the case of change of air and scene, that often 
leads to disappointment, and sends the valetudinarian home worse 
for his outing, and that is that people who go away for a change of 
air from home do not choose the right place. You hear of a 
Londoner who is relaxed and run down going to Bournemouth, or 
of a person going for a change from Cornwall to Cairo, when Scar- 
borough or the North of England is indicated. This is simply 
jumping from the frying-pan into the fire. The evil of this moving 
to places unsuitable is very well portrayed in the following lines to be 
seen in Cheltenham churchyard : 
‘* Here lie I and my three daughters, 

Killed by drinking Cheltenham waters. 

Had we but stuck to Epsom salts, 

We shouldn’t have been in these here vaults.” 

Perhaps this illustrates very forcibly that a person should be 
advised by some one who understands the constitutional require- 
ments of the individual, and the most suitable health resort for the 
particular requirements, before he decides whither to go. Ofcourse, 
it often comes within my province to do this, and so to prevent a 
person from going for his annual holiday to a place that would be 
absolutely injurious to him instead of beneficial. As I often point 
out to the would-be valetudinarian, not only is it important to take 
a holiday yearly, or oftener, but it is still more important that while 
on that holiday he should exercise a little care in the matter of diet, 
exercise, &c., and leave his worries, business or other, at home, 
So as to get not only pleasure, but also the full benefit that such a 
change really means, or should mean. 

Those who know Homburg and its manifold pleasures, its health- 
giving springs, its pleasant drives, its facilities for bicycling, tennis, 
and other outdoor amusements, cannot wonder at its popularity. 
The most illustrious personage in Europe, as well as the most genial 
and popular—the future ruler of a third of the human race—pays 
it an annual visit, and the rank and fashion, beauty and talent of half 
the countries under the sun follow his example. 

Undoubtedly, the virtues of the healing waters of Homburg are 
manifold. Naturally the benefits that a course of Homburg waters 
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brings to the gouty and the luxurious are enhanced by the fact that 
early hours and copious libations of “ Elizabeth Brunnen,” with a 
little restriction in diet, are part of the cure. Perhaps an expert in 
dietetics may find a little fault with some of the anomalies of 
Homburg “dieting” and its apparent inconsistencies, and why 
people should expect to lose fat on a Homburg dietary passes my 
comprehension, though many go there for that purpose. If they 
want to do this, and certainly some of its votaries would look better 
and feel better if they carried five or six stone less of adipose tissue, 
the waters should be supplemented by avery different dietary from what 
I saw partaken of by victims there. However, I have no wish to find 
fault. Possibly I know English habits and English requirements 
better than foreign physicians, and am too exacting at least on this 
point. Anyhow there is no question as to the merits and benefits of 
the Homburg waters, and a course of them means improved health 
and increased length of life to the Sybarite and the donvivant. 

Homburg is beautifully situated. It stands about 650 feet 
above the level of the sea, at the foot of the Taunus Mountains. 
The town itself is a small one, consisting of about 9,000 inhabitants 
but it is naturally the rendezvous of the higher classes as a watering- 
place of the highest repute, and its waters have given relief to tens of 
thousands of people suffering from congestive diseases, such as gout, 
jaundice, liver derangements, dyspeptic troubles, skin diseases, and 
other ailments due to accumulation of waste in the system. ‘There 
is no doubt that the air of Homburg, which is healthy and bracing, 
has a good deal to do with the benefits obtained from its waters, and 
people there naturally take more exercise than they do at home, a sine 
qué non if robust health is to be enjoyed. Indeed, it is impossible 
for any one to be in good health and condition if he does not take 
outdoor exercise. The drainage and sewerage works of Homburg 
are, as far as one can gather, perfect. The springs of Homburg are 
different in constituents, and are variously used according to the 
ailment. The favourite spring is the “ Elizabeth Brunnen.” This 
contains a large proportion of chlorides, and acts as a gentle aperient. 
If it is drunk in suitable quantities it tends to wash out of the system 
waste products in the form of gout, bile, and excess of acidity and 
other effete materials, the result of perhaps too luxurious a mode of 
living, combined with too little exercise. The Louisen and Strahl- 
brunnen (chalybeate waters) have the reputation of being excellent 
tonics, and undoubtedly in cases of anzemia they would be beneficial, 
and therefore, by improving the state of the blood, would naturally 
improve the general health and constitutional stamina. 
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The baths of Homburg have great repute in Germany. The 
Kaiser Wilhelm Bad contains fifty-two rooms for mineral baths. 
The waters run cold into the tubs, and are then heated by steam, so 
that little of their iron and carbonic acid gas is lost. The baths are 
fitted up on the one side for ladies, and on the other for gentlemen ; 
and massage, mud, and inhalation are also provided. 

The Kurhaus, which opens out upon the park, is of course the 
natural centre of attraction, and is enlivened by concerts given two 
or three times a day. Naturally the different amusements that are to 
be found at watering-places obtain here. Theatres, dances, and so 
on are a pleasant change towards the close of the day. There are 
also extensive grounds for cricket, croquet, golf, tennis, &c., and the 
international tennis-courts of Homburg are an institution now known 
all over Europe. 

Homburg is very accessible, and trains run frequently to Frank- 
furt, and, as is well known, Frankfurt is in communication with 
every capital and with every country in Europe. 

The museum at the Kurhaus is well worth a visit. It contains 
numerous Roman relics found in the Castle of Saalburg, an ancient 
Roman castle, about an hour’s drive from Homburg. This place also 
is well worth a visit, for it contains some of the most perfect specimens 
of Roman villas, baths, and of Roman civilisation—Pompei excepted 
—found in Europe. Homburg abounds in hotels. Perhaps the best 
known is Ritter’s, which his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
makes his headquarters during his stay at Homburg. This looks 
out on the park, and is replete with every comfort. It is patronised 
by many of the crowned heads of Europe. Other hotels that offer 
every accommodation to the visitor are the Four Seasons, the 
Victoria, and the Russie, &c. 

A foreign watering-place spoils you for an English watering-place, 
and a foreign health resort for an English one. It is a pity that 
this should be the case, but it is. ‘There are plenty of interesting 
places in our own country, in fact there are more than there are 
abroad, and certainly more interesting to the ordinary Englishman. 
There are old abbeys, there are battle-fields, there are stately homes, 
open occasionally by the munificence of their owners to the curious 
and the antiquary. Possibly these are more visited by Americans than 
English, and for obvious reasons. It is certain that the Englishman 
when abroad seems to think it thecorrect thing to master all the legends 
of the localities through which he passes. He visits the cathedrals 
and picture galleries of the towns that he stays at, though possibly 
London with its many attractions has not been considered worthy of 
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his attention. He may know more about the paintings of the Hétel 
de Ville at Brussels or the Louvre than he does of the National 
Gallery, and he may be better acquainted with the Colosseum at 
Rome than he is with the Tower of London. Indeed, I know 
people who have lived all their lives in London, and who yet know 
less of its interesting and historical associations than the country 
cousin who possibly every few years pays a few days’ visit to town. 

Every effort is made at Homburg to amuse and entertain the 
visitor. Its gardens are beautifully laid out, and though its Kursaal 
may not furnish the feverish excitement that it did twenty or thirty 
years ago, when gambling in its different forms was so rife at Hom- 
burg, it supplies at all events an excellent cuisine, beautiful music, 
evening dances, and promenades that remind one of “The Row” 
during the London season. Every effort is made to please the 
visitor. The hotels, as before mentioned, are numerous, and the 
influx of English visitors has induced the proprietors to study to 
a certain extent English habits and English requirements. The 
season at Homburg lasts from May until October, but the English 
visit it principally during the months of July, August, and Septem- 
ber. The cure is supposed to occupy three weeks, and at the end 
of that time the visitor is considered to be so washed out and limp 
that he is recommended to go for a few days to Switzerland to be 
braced up. 

It is said that, “‘ When you are in Rome you must do as Rome 
does,” and so I suppose that when you go to Homburg you must do 
as Homburg does ; but personally I think that the same amount of 
benefit might be derived from a visit to Homburg, and yet the vale- 
tudinarian leave there as strong or stronger and more energetic than 
when he went, if the dietary were constructed on a more bracing 
system and on one more consonant with English tastes. 

One can quite understand that in the middle ages, when the 
treatment pf disease by drugs was entirely empirical, and when a 
physician undoubtedly killed more patients than he cured, or poisoned 
with the most abominabie concoctions in the way of drugs and 
animal substances, the healing waters of such places as Homburg 
must have had great repute. It is quite certain that if they did the 
patient no good they did no harm, and this is more than can be 
said for the physician of that day, and indeed as much as can be 
said for many of the physicians of the present day in countries that 
consider themselves civilised. It is true that certain drugs are said 
to cure or to alleviate certain diseases, and undoubtedly they do so; 
but to be able to explain the rationale of their action would require 
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a Newton in the medical world, and I do not think that a Newton 
has yet arrived. That there are plenty who think themselves 
“ Newtons” goes without saying. 

The science of medicine even now is to a great extent empirical. 
Ask the physiologist the exact way in which ipecacuanha, or calomel, 
or colchicum acts, and see what he says. 

The quack is more fortunate, because he can and does tell lies, 
and those who ought to expose him, do not do so. This is unfor- 
tunately an age of quackery, and thousands are killed annually by 
quacks ; it is also the age of credulity, people believe every lying 
advertisement they read in the papers, and swallow all the pernicious 
compounds with the blindest of faith. The fat person who wants 
to get thin, instead of going the right way to do it, and safely and 
permanently reducing his or her bulk, generally flies to the aid of 
advertised “harmless ” compounds that are simply poison, and only 
reduce weight by destroying the digestive organs first. The pale, 
drawn, wrinkled faces of the votaries of one particular quack remedy 
for reducing fat may be seen in the Row and in the streets daily. 
The female whose beauty is waning endeavours to simulate youth by 
the aid of cosmetic and arsenical wafers, that give the complexion an 
evanescent bloom at the expense of health and often even life. The 
gouty person, instead of going to Homburg or undergoing a proper 
system of diet, for a time, generally takes some quack advertised 
remedy, and it weakens his constitution and ruins his health as a 
result. Indeed, the legislature helps the quack to kill people by its 
three-halfpenny stamp of approval, for all quack remedies are pro- 
tected by “ Royal Letters Patent.” I believe that is what the stamp 
implies ; at all events, it is what the quack says it does, whether it 
does or not. The milkman who dilutes his wares with water is 
prosecuted, and the publican who waters his spirits soon finds him- 
self face to face with the law. But the quack can claim virtues for 
his poisons that they do not possess, and the law pats him on the 
back and helps him to sell his vile compounds that daily insidiously 
kill the ignorant and unwary. 

The science of surgery has made gigantic strides, and thousands 
of lives are saved annually that undoubtedly a hundred years ago 
would have found an early grave ; but as far as the science of medi- 
cine is concerned, very little is known of the absolute method in 
which drugs work. With the exception of a few drugs that one 
might almost count on the ends of one’s fingers, no more is known 
than was known five hundred years ago. There are fashions in 
miedicine as there are fashions in clothes, and the fashions of one 
generation die out in the next. A hundred years ago people were 
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killed by being bled too much, now people are often allowed to die 
from want of being bled at all. 

Possibly the early decay of the teeth of the present generation 
may be due to the fact that the physicians of a hundred years ago 
salivated their patients until their teeth dropped out of their heads, 
and so injured the constitution even to the third or fourth generation. 
How many in the “good old times ” were bled to death—Byron and 
Scott among them—leeched to death, purged to death, emeticked to 
death, Heaven only knows. I have had years of experience in the 
treatment of diseases of mal-nutrition by medicine and by diet, and 
my opinion after all comes to this, that the ailments due to improper 
food can only be cured by proper food, and that to resort to drugs 
in such cases is outraging nature. It is all very well for the gourmand 
after surfeiting on good living to fly to the aid of purgatives to clear 
the system of the waste that he has imposed upon it, but he does 
this at the expense of future suffering. If he taught himself to 
refrain a little for a time from the luxuries that have brought about 
his trouble, and to have his dietary regulated by some one who under- 
stands dietetics, he would be benefited, and that in more ways than 
one. 

I have preached for years that diet ought to take precedence of 
medicine in diseases that are due to errors in diet and insufficient 
exercise, and I half believe that the more sensible portion of the 
public are beginning to‘hold the same opinion. It seems a curious 
anomaly that the bodies that teach the rising generation of medical 
practitioners do not give diet a place in the curriculum, but doubtless 
public opinion after a time will wake them up. It is certain that 
nothing else will. It is time it did, for after all we live by what we 
eat and assimilate, and in nine cases out of ten disease means some 
error in nutrition, and when it comes, its cure is more a matter of 
diet than of drugs, but most people like to pay for being drugged 
better than they do for being dieted. In conclusion, I would strongly 
advise the victim of good living and of a luxurious mode of life to 
visit such a place as Homburg, and to have his dietary regulated 
while there, in preference to converting his stomach into a medicine 
chest, by swallowing drugs the influence of which is only ephemeral 
as far as benefit is concerned, but permanent as far as the injury 
they do; and above all, whether his ailment be gout, obesity, 
biliousness, or one of the numerous other ailments that are the 
outcome of Sybarite taste, let him avoid quack medicines as he would 
poison, for that is what they really are. I would not write so strongly 
did I not daily see the injury caused by these. 

N. E, YORKE-DAVIES. 
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A WET DAY. 


LL day the heavy clouds hung down, 
Grey mists about the hills were thrown, 
The trees dripped ceaselessly ; 
The while a sad and low refrain, 
That seemed to tell of constant pain, 
Came up from the grey sea. 


Yet, spite of all the damp and chill, 
Some little flower stars shining still 
Might in the hedge be seen ; 
And ever through the falling rain 
Was borne into the sodden lane 
The scent of eglantine. 


With eventide the brightness came, 
The sun shone out with sudden flame 
As joy to one who grieves ; 
He touched the mournful trees with gold, 
And lighted rainbows manifold 
Among the dripping leaves. 


Soft cloudlets of a rosy hue 
Came sailing through a tender blue ; 
And, like a soothéd child, 
The earth, though still her eyes were wet, 
And grief she could not quite forget, 
Looked up to heaven and smiled. 


ISA J. POSTGATE,. 
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PAGES ON PLAYS. 


“ Macpa ”"—“ CARMEN ”—“ THE GREATEST OF THESE——.” 


RS. PATRICK CAMPBELL has frankly asserted herself as 
a rival to Signora Eleonora Duse and to Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt. She has chosen to appear in that play by the best known 
of the dramatists of “‘ Young Germany ” which had already attracted 
the great Italian actress and the great French actress. In sucha 
competition to be able to sustain any comparison is in a measure, 
even in a great measure, to succeed. Mrs. Patrick Campbell has 
yet to show—if ever she is able to show—that she is an actress of 
the temper and the state of Duse and Bernhardt. But at least she 
can say, or at least her admirers can say, that she has played a part 
which the Italian actress and the French actress found worthy of 
their genius, and that her performance demanded and obtained a 
serious consideration. Her Magda deserves to be considered with 
the two other Magdas, to be compared with them, contrasted with 
them, to be judged and praised and blamed by wellnigh the same 
standard by which they are judged and praised and, where needs 
must, blamed. 

It was not my privilege to see the play when it was played by the 
German players ; I was in New York, as I remember, when they 
were in London. It has, therefore, been my fortune to see the 
heroine of a Teutonic drama interpreted solely by women of Southern 
blood or of Seutherntemperament. Duse is Italian ; Bernhardt has 
nothing German save her name. Mrs. Patrick Campbell, as we all 
know, is Italianate ; she is, by the spindle, of Roman blood, and 
her appearance and her temperament suggest the South. None of 
the three actresses, therefore, had any natural affinity with the German 
heroine ; each was met by the same difficulty of creating not merely 
a character but a nationality, and each of them met the difficulty in 
exactly the same way—and that the simplest—by giving the question 
of nationality the go-by, and by playing the part of Magda in the 
way most natural to them. Sarah Bernhardt’s was the most vivid 
creation, the most vital ; it was the finest, if perhaps the broadest, 
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conception of the woman’s nature, artist a little, adventures a little, 
much a mother, much a sentimentalist, in all a woman and a very 
charming woman. The work both of Eleonora Duse and of Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell was on a lower plane, because it was less 
human, less comprehensive, less many-sided, less a creation, more 
individual. Signora Duse ran the risk of making the part too dull ; 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell the risk of making it too shrewish. The 
feverish genius of the Italian actress has at times a tendency to drop 
from its light and heat into a kind of apathy, almost a kind ot 
stolidity. The restless talent of Mrs. Patrick Campbell is always 
inclined to fret itself out in the expression of the smaller part of 
heady emotions, to be petulant rather than passionate, to be fretful 
rather than furious, to make the splendid endeavour but always to 
come below the aim. 

It may seem hard that Mrs. Patrick Campbell should always be re- 
minded of Paula Tanqueray, but the reminder is inevitable so long as 
it can be said, as it must still be said, that Mrs. Patrick Campbell has 
never played any part so well, or anything like so well, as she played 
Paula Tanqueray. It was the flaw in her Magda that while it recalled, it 
did not overcrow, her most famous creation. Her Magda was not 
liberally conceived nor largely executed : its rages were too shrill, its 
resignations too acidulated, the flame of its being flickered in too 
wayward a fashion, and yet it had its own fascination, that peculiar 
fascination which has persuaded so many that Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
is a great actress. It is partly a fascination of presence, but it is also 
partly the fascination of a woman who wants to be an artist and who 
may yet prove herself to be a great artist. The mutinous, midnight hair, 
the midnight eyes that might mislead the morn, the eager, amazing 
face that seems most fitly moulded for defiance and denial, may well 
command women’s wonder and men’s admiration. But there is an 
energy, an ambition, a purpose behind the outward show which may 
be the energy, the ambition, the purpose of genius. In any case, it 
is much to have energy, more to have ambition, most to have a 
purpose, and these have served Mrs. Patrick Campbell so far well in 
permitting her to attempt without discomfiture a rivalry with Duse 
and with Bernhardt. 

It was a great pity for Mrs. Patrick Campbell, and for the play, 
and for all concerned in it, that it was presented in the form ofa 
faithful translation, and that so much pains were wasted in pre- 
senting the exact seeming of the petty life of a petty German town. 
Where the fidelity of the environment interested at all, it distracted 
from the main business of the piece, which was the character of 
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Magda. Few London playgoers know, few can care about the 
unfamiliar details, however accurate, of a small German household 
in a small German town. It would have been so much wiser, so 
much better, to transplant the story boldly and bodily to our islands. 
The type of father represented by old Schwartze is indeed not very 
common in England, but he is not unfindable in the island. There 
are still in Scotland the austerities and the glooms of the Covenanters, 
and the patriarchal headships of a tribal race. What contrast could 
have been apter to serve the turn than the contrast between some 
Calvinistic household in Edinburgh or Glasgow—and there must 
needs be many such—and the theatrical triumphs of some girl who 
has fled from the greyness of their rigour into the many-coloured life 
of Bohemia, and has returned after a while to the shadow-land of 
her youth, bringing her strange sheaves with her? Here lay the 
material for a powerful play, a play which could have given all that 
was vital in “ Heimat,” and yet have made it richer in the possibility 
of an abiding success. But if it were not itself successful, it certainly 
did well for Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 

A little later than the time when all London was talking of 
the “Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” and of Mrs. Patrick Campbell's 
interpretation of Paula Ray, Miss Olga Nethersole made a claim to 
be regarded as an actress of the first rank, or, at least, as a candidate 
for the honours of the front rank. It was in a play called “The 
Transgressor ”—a poor play enough, but a play which afforded some- 
thing more than a slight opportunity to a sympathetic and emotional 
actress. On the first night of “The Transgressor,” Miss Nethersole 
certainly appeared to possess emotion and sympathy in large measure. 
Her acting was not new to London, but London never knew that 
she could act so well. The promise of “The Dean’s Daughter” 
was recalled ; there was a Spanish villainess, too, in an Adelphi 
melodrama who had made the pulses beat ; there were one or two 
other parts that were more or less memorable. But Miss Nethersole 
had done nothing so fine, so harmonious, so passionate and yet so 
restrained in passion, as the heroine of “The Transgressor,” and 
those were not only pardonable for believing, but seemed to have 
every justification for believing, as I certainly believed, that our stage 
was the gainer by an actress with a great future before her. As I 
had seen the first night of “The Transgressor” in London, so 
chance put it in my way that I saw the first night of “ The Trans- 
gressor” at Palmer’s Theatre in New York, when Miss Nethersole 
made her first appearance before an American audience. As I 
remember, that American audience was somewhat disappointed with 
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an artist of whom, however, they had formed few expectations ; it 
was my misfortune to be gravely disappointed with an artist of 
whom, but a few months before, I had formed very high expecta- 
tions indeed. In the interval between the two first nights, in the 
space between London and New York, Miss Nethersole had con- 
trived so to alter and undo, exaggerate and distort all that had 
seemed beautiful and powerful, human, passionate, and womanly in 
her earlier rendering, that it was difficult to accept the actress as the 
same actress, or the part as the same part. I am wholly at a loss to 
understand the cause of the change that converted what was a fine 
and almost a noble piece of playing into the stagey, tricky, obvious 
piece of work that Miss Nethersole offered to a New York audience 
as the high-top-gallant of her gifts. After that Miss Nethersole 
went on tour in the States ; rumours came back of her successes ; 
I was told—but the tale may not have been true—that one of her 
occidental critics—in Oshkosh it may have been, or Duluth—pre- 
faced his notice with the words: “This woman is not an Actress ; 
this woman is a Goddess.” Actress or Goddess, I did not see Miss 
Nethersole act again for long enough. She took Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell’s part in “The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith.” I saw Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell in the part, but I did not see Miss Nethersole ; and so it 
happened that the first time that I saw her act after her first appear- 
ance in New York was on the first night of her performance of 
“Carmen ” at the Gaiety Theatre last month. 

Many things fought against Miss Nethersole in “Carmen.” In 
the first place, the very foolish fuss that was made about the kind 
of success earned in the United States by ‘“ Carmen”—a success 
largely depending upon the quality and the quantity of a certain 
kiss which Miss Nethersole was reported to bestow, with more than 
Southern effusion and more than Southern prodigality, upon one 
of her many lovers in the piece. It was a misfortune for Miss 
Nethersole that there should have been so much babble about the 
Carmen kiss. It was also a misfortune for Miss Nethersole that she 
had not a better version of Mérimée’s exquisite story to play in. 
We have the adapter’s assurance that the play is adapted from 
Mérimée’s story, and that assurance would be enough, even without 
the fact that one or two trifling episodes belonging to Mérimée and 
not to Meilhac occur in an English version that follows for the most 
part faithfully enough upon the lines of Meilhac. Apart from this 
assurance, it would be hard to believe that the adapter had ever 
turned the few, the enchanted pages of Mérimée’s tale. It was hard 
to believe that the ludicrous corporal of the English play had any- 
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thing in common with the “jeune gaillard, au regard sombre et fier,”’ 
whose face “a la fois noble et farouche ” recalled to the spectator “le 
Satan de Milton.” It was hard to believe that the feline jade whose 
cajoleries seemed apter for the Haymarket than the Guadalquivir 
had anything in common with the maddening murderous Egyptian, 
the very holes in whose stockings haunted and tortured the mind of 
her lover. It would not be necessary to dwell upon the ignorance, 
or at least the apparent ignorance, of an adapter who seems to be 
under the impression that a Picador is the same thing as a 
Spada ; who seems to be under the impression that a mass can be 
said at any moment of that time in the afternoon when the Plazas de 
Toros begin their sport. No more of that. It was a third misfortune, 
albeit a slighter, for Miss Nethersole, that she should have chosen for 
her experiment the very stage which was for so long associated with 
a burlesque of “ Carmen,” and that her version, following as it did 
almost scene by scene the burlesque that followed the opera, should 
inevitably recall to many playgoers the buffooneries of Lonnen and 
Williams, the sweet voice of Florence St. John, and the exquisite 
sword dance of Letty Lind. And yet there was a kind of fitness in 
the choice of a playhouse, for both performances were a burlesque 
upon “ Carmen.” 

Still, in spite of these disadvantages, it did seem‘at first as if Miss 
Nethersole might have triumphed over them. Though she was not 
the Carmen of Mérimée, she was a Carmen of a kind ; she had, or so 
one imagined, toned down some of the effervescence that had enrap- 
tured elsewhere ; there was a force, a vehemence, an audacity in her 
first act that was not without its queer charm. But after that act her 
creation fell to pieces. Monotonous in its solicitations, often pain- 
fully inaudible, it soon ceased to be in any sense an acceptable 
“Carmen”; what promised to be a clever study of a grinning, 
jigging slut, wearied with endless repetition, and at the end one was 
merely glad to’be rid of it. 

The title of Mr. Grundy’s play is at once its apology and its 
pardon. The word “Charity” which is wanting to end the un- 
finished sentence that Mr. Grundy has adopted begins another and 
no less famous sentence that ends with the word “sins.” Charity 
can condone the methodical obviousness, the formal familiarity of 
the story and the execution ; can condone the intolerable eloquence 
of the conventional puppets ; can condone the author’s vexatious 
habit of abandoning the plain way of prose for lengths of blank 
verse. It is trying to find a writer of ability willing to allow an 
ordinary man, an ordinary woman to roll out lines like these :— 
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That is the sanctity of sanctities. 
And those who plucked his beard now grasp his hand. 


“ The Greatest of These ” isin many ways a dull, an unobservant 
play, but Mr. Grundy, always unequal and always inconsistent, would 
not be himself if he had not put some bright moments, some flashes 
of observation into “ The Greatest of These ——.” It served to re- 
introduce Mr. and Mrs. Kendal to London under somewhat new 
conditions. The actor and actress played parts of a kind with which 
until now they have not been associated. But if the outward show 
was somewhat altered, the art remained the same. 


JUSTIN HUNTLY MCCARTHY, 





TABLE TALK. 


TAILED ENGLISHMEN. 


DO not think it is generally known that in medizval times the 
reproach was levelled at Englishmen in France and other 
portions of the Continent, and even in Scotland, that they had tails. 
About the close of the twelfth century the slander seems first to have 
been heard. Its origin was, of course, ecclesiastical. At Cerne, in 
Dorsetshire, according to Robert Wace’s romance of the “ Brut,” 
written about 1155, when Saint Augustine was preaching, certain 
men, moved of the devil, fastened rays’ tails to his garments and 
drove him ignominiously away. For this outrage they and their 
descendants and kin developed tails. In one manuscript of 
Layamon we have Rochester substituted for Dorchester, and the 
men of Kent are the bearers of the infliction, not those of Dorset. 
Kindred legends concerning Thomas of Canterbury, the tail of whose 
mare had been cut off, arose, and the reproach gradually extended to 
all Englishmen. Richard the Lion-heart and his followers were 
described by both the Greeks and the Sicilians as tailed men, cauda?t. 
In the romance of “ Richard Coeur de Lion” the Emperor of Cyprus 
dismisses messengers from Richard, saying :— 
Out, taylards of my paleys (palace) ; 


Now go and say your tayled king 
, That I owe him no thing. 


And when-the English king fell into the power of the king of 
Allemayne :— 


The king called Richard be name 
And clepyd (called) him taylard and sayde hym schame. 


The rebuke in subsequent years was frequently repeated in France, 
and, according to the chronicle of Lanercost, Charles, brother of 
the French king, hanged live dogs side by side with English pri- 
soners, to show that he saw no difference. The Scotch, then the 
nearest and dearest foes of the English, followed suit, and when 
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English troops were advancing, jeered at them as canes caudatos, 
tailed dogs. The phrase “ Kentish Longtails ” is still known. Even 
to the time of King Henry VIII. the reproach was levelled, and 
an Aberdeen professor wrote : 


Anglicus a tergo 
Caudam gerit. 


* The Englishman carriesa tail behind.” This curious belief will be 
found fully illustrated, and, let me say, refuted, in “Caudatus 
Anglicus, a medizval slander,” by George Neilson.' Mr. Neilson is 
one of the acutest and most resolute of Scottish antiquaries, and the 
present and other antiquarian publications from the same pen deserve 
more recognition than they have yet obtained in this country. 


“Te Morte D’ARTHUR.” 


N his very interesting and characteristic preface to the original 
edition of “Le Morte d’Arthur, Sir Thomas Malory’s Book 
of King Arthur and of his Noble Knights of the Round Table,” 
Caxton tells how “‘many noble and divers gentlemen of this realm 
of England came and demanded” of him “ many and ofttimes ” why 
he had not “do made (séc) and imprint the noble history of the Saint 
Greal and of the most renowned Christian King, first and chief of 
the three best Christian, and worthy, King Arthur, which ought 
most to be remembered amongst us Englishmen before all other 
Christian kings.” For a while he hesitated before the claims of 
other worthier Paynim, Hebrew and Christian, and before the 
doubts raised whether Arthur were indeed a reality or a dream. 
Taking, at length, heart of grace, and bewailing somewhat the fact 
that more books had been made of his noble acts oversea than in 
England, “as well in Dutch, Italian, Spanish, and Greekish, as in 
French,” he determined “after the simple conning that God (had) 
sent to him to imprint a book of the noble histories of the said 
King Arthur and of certain of his knights after a copy unto (him) 
delivered, which copy Sir Thomas Malorye did take out of certain 
books of French and reduced it into English.” In so doing, Caxton 
could scarcely have conjectured that he was producing a work to 
which future literature in his own country was to owe more than to 
any life of Charlemagne or Godfrey, Alexander or Cesar, David or 
Judas Maccabeus, which he might be disposed to imprint, and 
indeed to any existing manuscript or book whatever, except those 
English Scriptures it was not then permitted to print. 


? Edin»vrzh : George P. Johnston, 
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THE INFLUENCE UPON POETRY OF THE ARTHURIAN LEGEND 


OME time, as in the case of Shakespeare, was to pass before the 
full influence of an immortal work was to be felt. Ascham, 
the tutor of Queen Elizabeth, denounced fiercely its immorality and 
its bloodthirstiness, and subsequent writers, even to the latest 
editors, have reprehended its pictures of incontinence and incest. 
Sir Walter Scott, even, the sanest as well as the most sympathetic 
of critics, condemns “the extreme ingratitude and profligacy ” of Sir 
Tristram. That the code of life shown in the Arthurian romances is 
wholly different from that of to-day, at least as conventionally stated, 
may be granted. Herein, however, is no reproach to Malory, who 
simply took stories already existing and, to use Caxton’s words, 
“reduced them,” elevating, indeed, in some fashion the tone that 
prevailed in the earlier stories. The analogy with Chaucer, 
whose freedom of speech is, in these later days, inconceivable, has 
previously been pointed out. I am not concerned to defend either 
writer. A work which, apart from its other merits, has inspired a 
muse so chaste and timid as that of Tennyson is not likely now to 
be rashly decried. Milton, too, has no word of condemnation for 
the Arthurian legends, which he himself thought of treating, his 
neglect to carry out his purpose being perhaps the greatest loss our 
literature has known. His few allusions to them show how profound 
was his admiration and how deeply they had impressed him. It was 
reserved for Mr. Swinburne to show that in the very part of the epos 
which has incurred severest condemnation in the past and been most 
timidly treated in the present lies the justification of the tale. The 
incest on which the whole is based leads to the fatal and inevitable 
termination, and so links the Arthurian legend with the great 
tragedies of the Greeks. In the fatality of the whole lies, as Mr. 
Swinburne first pointed out, its vindication. 


Its ‘INFLUENCE ON NINETEENTH CENTURY POETS. 


HE great poets of the second half of the present century have 
been especially wrought upon by the Arthurian legends. 
Tennyson’s use or misuse of them is known to all the world. The 
great poetical work of Mr. William Morris bears the title of “The 
Defence of Guenevere,” and there is scarcely one of the poets of the 
day whose works have not been coloured by them. Mr. Swinburne 
has already given us in his “ Tristram of Lyonesse” one of the most 
important if not the most important revivification of these great 
legends. For his second experiment Mr. Swinburne has chosen the 
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argument of the second book of the “ Morte d’Arthur,” comprising the 
pathetic story of the two ill-fated brothers, Sir Balan and Sir Balen. 
“The Tale of Balen”! Mr. Swinburne has called his new render- 
ing, which, so far as the story is concerned, is an exact transcript of 
the old. What has, it may safely be held, commended to him this 
before other stories, is the fact that it offers him an opportunity of 
glorifying his native county of Northumberland. “For,” says 
Malorye of Balin, as he calls him, “he was a good man named of 
his body, and he was born in Northumberland.” It differs from 
some of the other legends in that there is no direct love interest, 
though some fine pictures of “fierce war and faithful love” are 
presented in its course. The story of Sir Balen from the moment 
when, obscure and in disfavour with Arthur, he draws the sword 
which none other of the court can release, to that when, through the 
change of shield forced on him by treachery, he inflicts on his brother 
Balan the death which he receives at his hand, is told with unswerving 
fidelity to the original. 


Mr. SWINBURNE’S TALE OF BALEN. 


N assigning to the story of the two brothers a poetical investiture, 
Mr. Swinburne has, as in much of his later work, indulged in a 
metrical experiment. Mr. Swinburne alone is to be credited with 
the invention of a larger number of metres than all other English 
poets put together. In the present instance he has adopted a species 
of ballad metre, which is, of course, appropriate te the fable. By 
multiplicity of rhymes he, however, assigns it a gravity and solemnity 
with which the ballad is rarely endowed. The number of lines in 
each verse, as in the Spenserian stanza, is nine. In other respects the 
treatment is wholly different. Lines one, two, three, four rhyme with 
each other, as do lines six, seven, and eight ; while lines five and nine 
rhyme together, and so vary the form of somewhat wave-like and 
monotonous beat. The opening verse, which is as fine as any other, 
will convey the best idea of the nature of the difficulty Mr. Swinburne 
has faced and the extent of his triumph :— 
In hawthorn-time the heart grows light, 
The world is sweet in sound and sight, 
Glad thoughts and birds take flower and flight, 
The heather kindles toward the light, 
The whin is frankincense and flame. 
And be it for strife or be it for love 
The falcon quickens as the dove 


When earth is touched from heaven above 
With joy that knows no name. 





1 Chatto & Windus. 
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The melody here is long-drawn and dreamy rather than fervent, but 
the epithets have the old Swinburnian loveliness and justice, and the 
picture of the “whin,” which is the northern word for the yellow 
furze, is exquisite. 


BEAUTIES OF THE POEM. 


T is impossible within reasonable limits to convey an idea of a 
poem the main portion of which is narrative. On beauties of 
description and execution it is possible a short while to dwell. Many 
of these are such as Mr. Swinburne alone can evoke. Here is a 
divine description of the land through which Sir Balen travels when 
going to join King Arthur at Camelot :— 


Along the wandering ways of Tyne, 
By beech and birch and thorn that shine 
And laugh when life’s requickening wine 
Makes night and noon and dawn divine 
And stirs in all the veins of spring, 
And past the brightening banks of Tees, 
He rode as one that breathes and sees 
A sun more blithe, a merrier breeze, 
A life that hails him king. 


In a different style, but splendidly vigorous, is the account of the 
two bravest knights of Arthur’s Court, who strive vainly to wrest from 
its sheath the fatal sword destined to be Balen’s bane :— 


Then forth strode Launcelot, and laid 

The mighty-moulded hand that made 

Strong knights reel back like birds affrayed 

By storm that smote them as they strayed 
Against the hilt that yielded not. 

Then Tristram, bright and sad and kind 

As one that bore in noble mind 

Love that made light as darkness blind, 
Fared even as Launcelot. 


VERSIFICATION OF THE TALE OF BALEN. 


NE more stanza I will quote in full for the purpose of showing 
the impetuosity of Mr. Swinburne’s style in the warlike 
picture. The following verse depicts the charge upon Sir Balen of 
Sir Launceor :— 
As wave on wave shocks, and confounds 
The bounding bulk whereon it bounds 
And breaks and shattering seaward sounds 
As crying of the old sea’s wolves and hounds 
That moan and ravin and rage and wail, 
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So steed on steed encountering sheer 
Shocked, and the strength of Launceor’s spear 
Shivered on Balen’s shield, and fear 

Bade hope within him quail. 


At the outset the stanza fails easily or wholly to commend itself. It 
grows, however, upon us, and when we are steeped in and saturated 
with it we feel its resurgent strength and beauty. It has a soothing 
lullaby as of a stormy sea heard from a distance, where the beat of 
the wave on the iron-bound coast comes drowsily to one in shelter. 
In some subtle yet designed fashion, moreover, the whole poem has 
the atmosphere of Northumberland. We feel how, when they see 

The lovely stormy wings of snow, 

The hearts of northern men burn bright 
With joy that mocks the joy of spring, 
To hear all heaven’s keen clarions ring 


Music that bids the spirit sing, 
And day gives thanks for night. 


I musi not, however, quote the whole of the noble work, and will 

furnish only a few separate lines, the beauty of which can be felt 

even without the context. Such is the picture of youth when 
Light and life and spring were one. 


Who would not wish to hear 
The music of the midnight, soon 
To die from {darkening star to star? 


With which, contrast the time when 


The sundawn’s hour is nigh, 
When rapture trembles through the sea. 


Here, again, is a jubilant utterance :— 


Only the might of joy in love 
Brake forth within him as a fire. 


The entire poem overflows with beauty, and is worthy in all respects 
of the greatest of living singers. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 





